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FOREWORD 


SEVERAL things should be said at the outset about 
this book. One is that in what is herein written 
there is nothing either cynical or subtle in intent. 
The statements made are seriously made, not in 
order to express opinion but after setting down 
the facts to formulate the inevitable and logical 
conclusions. If there seems to be taken a low 
view of the popular intelligence, if doubt of the 
inherent distaste of the American voter for corrup- 
tion is entertained, if his preference for the stupid 
and insincere is indicated, if disbelief in his ability 
to discriminate between good and bad is evinced, 
these are merely the inescapable deductions from 
the evidence he has given many times in all parts 
of the country and in great abundance. They 
are not expressed with any desire to reflect upon 
the democratic scheme of government, which with 
all its faults is probably the best yet devised— 
for us anyway—and for which there seems no 
practical or acceptable substitute. 

A second thing to be said is that whatever 


general political laws and rules for success in 
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politics are laid down in this book, it must be 
conceded that occasionally in the actual test and 
apparently for no reason at all, the contrary rule 
will work better. Once in a while the result will 
be the exact opposite from that expected. This 
does not at all prove the unsoundness of the rules. 
It does not alter the fact that ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred they do work. It merely shows 
the infinite variations of the political game and 
the vast number of combinations possible to ob- 
tain in playing it. It is part of the lure. Per- 
haps also it shows there are some things in politics 
that cannot be put between the covers of any 
book. 

Still another thing to be said is that the author 
is fully aware that some of the views herein ex- 
pressed will likely be resented by those who have, 
in the words of the politicians of every generation, 
“an abiding faith in the fundamental intelli- 
gence of the American people.’ The natural 
tendency of these will be to insist that the opin- 
ions here given are warped or soured; that ac- 
tually the caliber and character of the voters is 
not as depressingly low as here depicted; that a 
“broad view” will prove the people to have a real 
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capacity for getting at the truth; that in the 
“long run” they can be depended upon to act 
wisely and righteously. The answer is that it 
would be pleasant to think so, that perhaps it is 
a good thing to keep up the pretense, that there 
is of course a small minority of whom it is so. 
But so far as the vast majority is concerned the 
evidence is overwhelmingly against it and every 
clear-headed person who knows from personal 
contact the types composing the great bulk of 
the voters, knows it is not so of them. 


Fon. K; 
Baltimore, Md. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Universal Political Touch 


ONE of the most curious things about politics in 
America is the extraordinary lack of knowledge 
concerning its practice and principles not only on 
the part of the people as a whole but of the prac- 
titioners themselves. Here is a profession that 
not only vitally affects every person in the coun- 
try but in which more are actively engaged than 
in any other. It is a profession in which it is pos- 
sible to acquire the very greatest temporal power 
and in which there are unparalleled opportunities 
for the development of talent and the display of 
character or the lack of it. In it the chances for 
prestige and prominence, experience and excite- 
ment, thrills, flops and general emotional dis- 
turbances are wider and more varied than in 
other fields. There are in it rewards for the rich 
as well as for the poor. It attracts men of all 
stations and all ages. It has its lure for the 
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patriot and the profiteer, the faker and the wholly 
sincere, the high-minded and the low, the reformer 
and the crook. Its amazing range is indicated by 
the fact that the precinct captain and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the obscure justice of 
the peace and the eminent ambassador to a for- 
eign court, are equally politicians. It is a profes- 
sion that touches all other professions, avocations, 
trades and callings in a way none of them touch it. 

And yet there has been no real effort to formu- 
late for the profession of politics, as there has been 
for others, the basic regulations for its practice 
or to make clear the not altogether simple tech- 
nique essential to qualify as a political practi- 
tioner and without which, except in instances so 
rare that they do not in the least alter the fact, 
success is not achieved either in a small or a large 
way. ‘There has been no grouping of the ground 
tules, no clarification or separation of the funda- 
mental political facts which ought to be first ab- 
sorbed by the man or woman who wants to enter 
politics and a clear comprehension of which, once 
in, may easily make all the difference between 
sticking in the rut or rising to the peak. The idea 
is generally prevalent that politics is a haphazard 
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and individual game in which personality has full 
play, and behind which there is no_philos- 
ophy, system or fixed principles. As a matter of 
fact there are in politics a legion of seasoned, 
tested axioms and a few broad general laws, a real 
study and understanding of which are just as 
necessary to the successful practising politician as 
a thorough knowledge of legal procedure to a suc- 
cessful lawyer or biology to a doctor. That the 
great bulk of the people in politics do not at the 
start know these political precepts, that most of 
them never acquire knowledge, that they often 
spend a lifetime in politics without even recog- 
nizing their existence, that they are ninety per 
cent. of the time practised unconsciously and 
without understanding, does not alter their ac- 
tuality nor detract from the truth that a firm grasp 
of the principal political canons, other things 
being relatively equal, unquestionably gives a 
real advantage to those who have it over those 
who lack it. 

It is the more strange that these canons have 
never been concretely framed and their corolla- 
ries, evolved from the experience of a hundred and 
forty years, codified and collected when the ex- 
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treme importance of politics and its universal ap- 
plication to all of us are considered. Rich or poor, 
man or woman, big or little, politics touches all 
of us directly, deeply, intimately, inescapably. 
No clear-headed person will dispute that for a 
moment. It can be proved in a hundred ways. 
From the cradle to the grave there is no stage of 
life free from political flavor. Birth, death, mar- 
riage and divorce are all matters of political rec- 
ord. Every tax we pay from the license tag on 
an automobile or a dog, on up to the heavy impost 
on home and income, the paved streets and 
smooth roads over which we walk or ride, the 
health department that keeps down epidemics and 
fights disease, the fire department which protects 
our property, the police and the postoffice, the 
courts and custom houses, the jails, penitentiaries 
and asylums, the schools to which we send our 
children, the very water we drink—every law and 
ordinance that governs society—all these things 
spring from government and government in this 
country springs from parties and parties are polit- 
ical. 

So that whether you like it or not, whether you 


are active, interested and informed or whether you 
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are inactive, indifferent and uninformed, politics 
permeates your entire existence and it is supremely 
silly to say, “Oh, politics is of no interest to 
me,” or “Politics is a dirty game and I don’t 
want anything to do with it,” or ‘Politics does 


’ 


not concern me.” ‘That is not an intelligent atti- 
tude to take. It is in fact intensely stupid. Not 
to be concerned with a thing of such obviously 
vital nature is so plainly absurd that any one 
capable of coherent thought is bound to admit it. 
To the more acute and discerning professionals, 
who know the terrific toll politics takes, directly 
and indirectly, top, bottom and in between, the 
attitude of the inert and uninterested citizen is a 
genuine puzzle. “When they can’t help seeing 
what it costs them,” asks a sagacious and in- 
trenched old boss in a great western city, “why 
in the world do you suppose they let us run it?” 
To answer that opens so wide a door and involves 
so many explanations, elucidations, indictments 
and excuses that no attempt will be made here to 
do so. The important fact for the purpose of 
this book is that they—the people—do let the 
politicians run it. By “it” is meant politics; 


which means control of government, county, city, 
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state, national; which means in addition to the 
power to tax—and it will be conceded there are 
few if any greater powers—the ability to affect in 
endless ways the affairs, the habits and the happi- 
ness of practically everybody. 

The idea that politics ought to be everybody’s 
business part of the time and nobody’s business all 
the time, seems sound enough as a theory but 
there is not the remotest possibility of any such 
utopian ideal ever being realized. For one thing 
it assumes a degree of intellectual clarity and 
mental vibrancy not possessed by the masses of 
the people. For another, there is good ground 
for believing that while such a condition might 
eliminate some of the evils of the existing system, 
it would certainly substitute for them others just 
as bad or worse. Clearly if politics became every- 
body’s business chaos would ensue. And it would 
of course cease to be a profession at all. Its 
charms and compensations would simultaneously 
disappear. If it became everybody’s business, it 
would not be worth while for anybody as either a 
pastime or an avocation. The basis of every trade 
and calling is that a few shall be expert and in- 
formed but the many shall be inept and in the 
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dark. It is possible to argue soundly that in their 
own and in the general interests, business men 
should go into politics, that it is a great pity more 
of the really intelligent and higher type citizens 
do not comprehend its importance and are not at- 
tracted by it. 

To insist, however, as many do, that everybody 
ought to be a politician part of the time is no 
more rational than to argue that everybody ought 
to study a little medicine or a little law or a little 
dentistry. Such a course would fill the country 
with half-baked lawyers, doctors and dentists, 
whose little knowledge would be far more danger- 
ous than complete ignorance. The evils of such 
a system are easy to imagine. It would work out 
just as poorly in politics too. There is no such 
thing as a political census or registry but a careful 
estimate would place the number of persons en- 
gaged in politics at this time in the whole country 
at approximately half a million. This includes 
not only all the workers in the political machines 
but all the office holders, county, city, state and 
Federal, and all the interested attachés, leaders, 
bosses, sub-bosses, contributors, observers, factors 


and influences, overt and covert. This leaves ap- 
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proximately 119,000,000 people to whom politics 
is practically a closed book. Many of course 
think they know something about it, just as they 
always think they know something about every- 
thing. Actually the great bulk of the 119,000,- 
000 are thoroughly muddy-minded about politics, 
swayed by feeling rather than reason, really in- 
capable of clear-headed thought or understand- 
ing. That may appear rather a sweeping indict- 
ment but any fair analysis of the voters in any 
precinct in any section will bear it out. 

This is the inevitable and perhaps proper con- 
dition. If it were different it would not be nat- 
ural. Nor is there any surety things would be 
better. Conceding the overwhelming importance 
of politics the interesting thing is not so much 
the position of the muddy-minded many who 
know little or nothing about “‘it” but of the rela- 
tively clear-headed few who ‘‘run it’; of how 
these get in, why they go in, how they stay in, 
along what lines they operate while they are in. 
It is with the idea of clarifying these things for 
the benefit of those who may be planning to enter 
politics, or who have entered—for pleasure, for 


profit, through some vague patriotic impulse or a 
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mere craving for prestige and publicity—that this 


_ book is written. It is not proposed here to deal 


with the machine or organization except in an 
incidental way. Ina previous work—‘The Great 
Game of Politics’—the precinct captains, the 
ward executives, the district leaders and the boss 
were specifically dealt with. The organization 
which they compose, its methods, motives, powers, 
aims and ends were detailed and described. In 
the following pages, the existence of the organi- 
zation will be taken for granted and a general 
knowledge of what it is and what it means as- 
sumed. 

The presence of this unofficial, informal but 
vital and entirely indispensable political agency 
will be regarded—as it really is—equally basic 
and unescapable as the official government itself. 
In other words under our system the political 
machine is as much a matter of course as the polit- 
ical office. One is a necessary complement of the 
other and both have been adequately analyzed by 


-mumerous erudite and capable writers. What has 


not been done however is to reduce to concrete 
form the realities of politics as they confront, not 
the machine workers who make their money and 
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their living out of its perquisites and who fill the 
great bulk of the appointive places, but those who 
seek to have and to hold the multitudinous elec- 
tive offices, big and little, which depend directly 
upon the popular vote. It is of these and their 
problems, of the things that are true about them 
and also the things that are not true, that this 
book will treat. 
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The Delusion of the Clever Polttician 


IN THE FIRST PLACE it is a fundamental mistake 
to assume that a successful politician is necessarily 
a fellow of great shrewdness, subtlety and re- 
source. The fact is the amazingly adroit political 
mind exists only in fiction. Except in the imag- 
ination of hard-pressed political writers and cred- 
ulous side-line observers there are no deep plots 
in politics, no dark and diabolically ingenious 
schemes. The clever explanations of political 
tactics are almost always completely false. When 
the stories of craft and cunning are unfolded 
they are usually so fascinating and plausible that 
the temptation to believe them is almost irre- 
sistible. The disposition to romanticize politics 
and politicians is strong in all of us and it 
is hard to avoid doing so. Yet the fact is 
that in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand what appears to be superhuman 
strategy is actually either an accident or a blunder. 
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The mysterious moves that arouse vast specula- 
tion among the Washington correspondents as to 
what is behind them in nearly all cases turn out 
to have nothing whatever behind them. In the 
end the perfectly simple explanation always turns 
out the true one. 

No better illustration of this could possibly be 
given than the extraordinary unbelief in Mr. 
Coolidge’s withdrawal as a candidate on August 
2, 1927, when at Black Hills he made his famous 
“T-do-not-choose-to-run”’ statement. For many 
months a great many people, including some of 
our supposedly most acute politicians and publi- 
cists, clung hard to the conviction that because of 
the unusual phrase, there was a subtle, deep design 
back of that statement, that he did not really in- 
tend not to run, that there was a double meaning 
to his words, that what he had done was in fact 
merely to clear the way for a “draft Coolidge” 
movement, that it was an exceedingly cunning and 
clever piece of political strategy. Until the 1928 
convention was actually over there were still those 
who remained unconvinced. It seemed not to 
occur to them how very far from smart it would 


really be for a President to be convicted of tricki- 
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ness in his relations with the American public 
and the Presidency, how extremely unintelligent 
it would be publicly to impair his character for 
straightforward dealing with the people by at- 
tempting to obtain a renomination through 
devious methods that was already his by direct 
ones. Insincerity in politics is an essential part 
of a political equipment but it is harmful if too 
baldly exposed. It reacts badly then and natu- 
rally worse in the case of a President than with 
any other public or political figure. 

It seemed to be completely overlooked that 
Mr. Coolidge could not possibly be drafted unless 
he secretly connived in the movement and that 
would of course have convicted him of a species 
of cheap fakery of which even those who regarded 
him with the least admiration held him guiltless. 
It seemed also overlooked that one of the simplest 
tules in politics is that when a thing you want is 
yours for the asking you do not risk it by appear- 
ing to back away from it. The fact was that 
when Mr. Coolidge with characteristic caution 
concluded it would be politically unhealthful and 
personally risky for him to run again, despite the 


quite natural party clamor for him, he made up 
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his mind not to take that risk and said so in his 
own tight-lipped, Vermont fashion. 

That was all there was to it. There was noth- 
ing subtle back of it. There neveris. The “slick” 
fellows only seem slick or sound slick or look 
slick. As in the cases of C. Bascom Slemp and 
Frank Hitchcock, both reputed exceedingly 
smooth persons who for years were popularly 
supposed to possess some mysterious power over 
the dark-hued Southern delegates to Republican 
national conventions and were therefore assets 
greatly to be desired by aspirants for Republican 
Presidential nominations, analysis of the facts al- 
ways revealed a complete lack of foundation for 
the idea. All there was to it in either of these 
instances was a well-directed and effective news- 
paper propaganda, supplemented by a certain 
portentous solemnity on the right occasions. It 
never is real. Political smartness is largely a de- 
lusion. 

This ought not to be understood as meaning 
that ability, intelligence, character and courage do 
not count in a political career. It would be fool- 
ish so to contend. They count of course in every- 
thing and there have been in American politics 
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many vibrant and shining figures, men of great 
intellectual vigor and attainments, of real spirit- 
ual force, statesmanlike stature, strong men. Oc- 
casionally one such has reached the very peak of 
politics—the Presidency itself. But—and here 
is the point—such qualities are not necessary to 
reach the peak in politics, as they are in most 
other avenues of human effort. Conclusive proof 
of that is the undeniable fact that we have had in 
the White House stupid men, weak men, men ut- 
terly inane and almost inert. We have had there 
timid men, men with soggy minds and no back 
bone—and at least one man who lacked both 
moral fiber and mental strength, an altogether 
flabby and feeble person. ‘There are of course 
plenty of people—and some of them in newspaper 
offices, too—who firmly believe that the occu- 
pancy of a high office necessarily implies high 
merit in the occupant, who regard it as dreadful 
to suggest that all Presidents are not great men; 
who believe that no matter what the man may 
have seemed before, the fact that he has reached 
the Presidency is sure evidence of his greatness. 
Few clear-headed and posted persons however 


will dispute that among the 30 who since 1784 
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have reached the White House there were men 
to whom every one of the above adjectives can 
be accurately and justly applied. The names will 
without effort occur to those who have better than 
a superficial insight into past and present political 
history—and no one party will have a monopoly 
of them. 

The purpose of the above argument is not to 
draw any invidious Presidential comparisons but 
to establish at the start the broad general basis 
that while there is in politics ample room for men 
of brains and character, and while the richest re- 
wards of the political game are not beyond their 
reach, these qualities are by no means essential to 
success; that very often the men who most con- 
spicuously lack both brains and character have 
risen to the apex over men who had both; that 
given certain political advantages the shallowest 
and most ignoble can easily triumph over the most 
brilliant and high minded; that unless the recog- 
nized political rules are observed, and the gen- 
eral laws of politics obeyed, the more character 
and capacity a candidate for office possesses the 
greater his handicap. 


This seems a sorry principle to lay down. It 
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would not be quite so true in anything else. Yet 
in politics it is undoubtedly sound. If it seems to 
imply an inability in the people to perceive merit 
—or at least to respond to it—that is exactly what 
it is intended to imply. The candidate who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, applies the proved polit- 
ical rules, has a tremendous advantage over the 
candidate who fails to apply them. Under such 
conditions merit is wholly lost sight of. It may 
be overwhelmingly present on one side, and com- 
pletely absent on the other—but the people will 
not suspect it—as has been shown too many times 


to admit of effective denial. 
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CHAPTER III 
Party Regularity the First Essential 


OF coursE the first and fundamental political 
tule is party regularity. That is the bed rock 
essential for a successful political career. There 
are said to be exceptions to all rules and probably 
there are to this but they cannot now be recalled 
except for the minor elective offices. Once in a 
long while a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I believe, has been chosen with an irregular 
party record, and upon one or two occasions in 
history extraordinary conditions have led one 
party to elect a Senator who was at one time a 
member of the other party. But so rare are these 
instances that specific cases cannot be cited. Cer- 
tainly this is true—no man has ever been nomi- 
nated for President or for Vice-President of any 
party who was not in the strictest sense a “party 


man.” In other words it is not possible to reach 
the peaks in politics except by the party route. 


A “party man” is one who regardless of his 
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party’s sins and shortcomings, regardless of the 
character of its candidates, regardless of its record, 
regardless of its principles and policies, regardless 
of everything and everybody, with unvarying 
regularity and unshakable loyalty supports his 
party candidates after they are nominated and 
votes his party ticket on election day. Corrup- 
tion may revolt him in his private and personal 
capacity, and does in the other party, but not in 
his own—or at least not to the breaking point. 
Political idiocy, economic heresies and open in- 
capacity are swiftly detected in the other side 
but their plain existence in the party to which he 
adheres is ignored, overlooked, minimized or con- 
doned. It is a curious and amazing attitude, 
easily explainable of course in the machine men 
whose living is dependent upon the party but 
without logical or even plausible excuse for other- 
wise intelligent persons who in no way are ma- 
terially dependent on party favors. 

If there were between the parties some great 
dividing line, if in principle they widely diverged, 
if there were some great basic issue that dis- 
tinguished one from the other, the extraordinary 
strength of the party tie would be easier to under- 
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stand. But in these days when there is no such 
thing, when it is difficult to state clearly the differ- 
ence between a Democrat and a Republican with- 
out going far back to historic but abandoned 
principles; when except in denunciation of each 
other the party platforms do not really basicly 
differ, the regularity with which “‘in spite of hell 
and high water’ literally millions of men and 
women who get nothing out of politics at all 
regularly support their party ticket regardless of 
who is on it, what it stands for and what its 
record, completely baffles any attempt to recon- 
cile it with reason. Perhaps it is partly due to 
the inherent and inherited belief in the utter wick- 
edness and incapacity of the other party and the 
basic righteousness of their own; to a singular 
sense of team loyalty that seems born in so many 
of us and to a feeling that an attack on the 
party is in some obscure way an attack on one’s 
self; partly to a belief that though we do not 
know exactly what they are, or even where, there 
is still something sacred about the party princi- 
ples that justifies unvarying allegiance and makes 
its misdeeds temporary and insignificant; partly 
it is due to that “my country, right or wrong” 
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feeling. It would be possible to go much deeper 
into the psychology of the thing but all I want 
to do here is stress the strength of the party tie 
not only among the active participants in poli- 
tics, who of course never resist it, but among a 
vast army of men—and women too—entirely re- 
moved from the practical political field. 

One of the most interesting things in politics is 
the ingenuity with which those who participate 
on the very highest intellectual levels and in the 
most “high-hat” way are able to justify an un- 
varying party regularity that often obviously 
amounts to complete stultification. In any other 
walk of life men could not do that sort of thing 
without sacrificing their reputation for courage 
and sincerity. In politics they sacrifice nothing, 
not even self-respect. In politics it is accepted 
without unfavorable comment when men of the 
highest character and attainments openly oppose 
candidates who stand for the things in which they 
believe and heartily support with their vote, 
voice, pen and pocketbook, those who advocate 
and represent principles they abhor and distrust. 

There are numerous examples of this in every 


campaign in every State. It is such a common- 
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place thing for wets to vote for drys and drys for 
wets that it is too trite these days to cite them 
and it will perhaps be more striking to go back to 
the 1920 campaign for the illustrations. There 
are no better cases for this purpose than those of 
the Hon. Elihu E. Root, the Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes and the Hon. William Howard Taft, 
those three eminent and distinguished Republi- 
cans who then had distinct pro-League of Nations 
records and were known to have been long favor- 
able to the League idea. Yet all three of these 
highly intellectual gentlemen found ground for 
supporting and voting for the late Mr. Harding, 
who though he stepped warily and avoided the 
subject as far as he could, was clearly and beyond 
dispute the anti-League candidate of the anti- 
League party. 

On the other side of the party fence there was 
an equally striking instance in Senator James A. 
Reed, Democrat, of Missouri, who with the late 
Senator Lodge and the late Senator La Follette 
had tempestuously prevented the ratification of 
the treaty by the Senate and was as flaming and 
bitter and relentless a foe of the League as existed 
in the whole world. Yet, on election day he 
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walked up to the polls and voted for his party 
candidate—James M. Cox—pledged if elected to 
take the country straight into the League of Na- 
tions, and himself an ardent League man. At 
least he walked up to the polls and is supposed 
to have so voted. If this was not stultification 
then there is no such thing. And yet it is not 
and it was not so regarded. It is a pleasant theory 
that in politics most of the time a man follows his 
head and his heart, his mind and his conscience. 
Actually most of the time he goes dead against 
all these—actually most of the time if he followed 
them it would be sensational, unnatural and de- 
structive. It is all right for the average man or 
woman, content to function politically only on 
election day and without ambition for either party 
prestige or power, to jump the party traces or fly 
the party track. If there were not some millions 
of such more or less moronic citizens always 
swinging between the two big parties, chock-full 
of passions and prejudices, easily affected by per- 
sonalities and propaganda, swayed by the popular 
currents and winds, susceptible to clap-trap and 
humbug, detachable—and some of them venal— 
if it were not for these there would of course be 
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no room in politics for finesse and maneuvering, 
no reason for rules and principles. It would 
merely be a matter of mathematics, money and 
machinery—of hauling the largest number of 
party voters to the polls. That of course is no 
small part of politics as things are but it is by no 
means all of it—and it is the several millions of 
voters not held by the party tie who make the 
game interesting and, like poker, uncertain. To 
repeat, it is all right for the mere voters to vote 
as they please, but not for the politician, not for 
the man who has held office or hopes to hold one, 
not for those who have been or hope to be an in- 
fluence in politics. For these, party regularity is 
the very essence of politics. For these even when 
they are as supposedly exalted as the Hugheses, 
the Roots, and the Tafts, or as eloquently distin- 
guished as the Reeds and the Borahs, bolting is 
the surest form of political suicide. 

In all our political history there have been but 
three great party bolters in the national field— 
Martin Van Buren, who in 1848 bolted the Dem- 
ocratic party on the slavery issue and ran as a 
candidate for President of the short-lived Free 
Soil Party; Theodore Roosevelt, who in 1912 
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bolted the Republican party on the ground that 
the nomination had been stolen from him—as it 
undoubtedly had been—organized the Progres- 
Sive party and was its first and last Presidential 
candidate; Robert M. La Follette, who in 1924 
bolted the regular Republican ticket because of its 
reactionary policies, reformed the Progressive 
party and made one singularly unsuccessful fight. 
Then there was also a Republican United States 
Senator—George L. Wellington of Maryland— 
who in 1900 bolted the Republican ticket on the 
issue of Imperialism and supported William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the Democratic Presidential candi- 
date of that year. 

If there have been any other party bolters of 
sufficient importance to justify mention of their 
names they cannot now be recalled. All four of 
these men closed their political careers with their 
bolt. The door of future political preferment was 
thereafter definitely closed upon them. Neither 
their courage nor their belief in the righteousness 
of their cause, however complicated this was with 
other and less unselfish motives, was open to 
doubt. Their political judgment, however, was 


very widely open. The truth is, no bolter has ever 
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“sot away with it” in politics. Nor has any 
bolter ever come back. The bolt is the final cur- 
tain. When they bolt they are through. They 
may return to the party fold in the support of © 
other candidates but not again as candidates 
themselves.’ It is the one unforgivable party 
crime. ‘They can in politics recover from almost 
everything else save the bolt. No economic, pa- 
triotic, moral or personal reason is sufficient to 
avert its uniform consequences. It is invariably 
and always fatal. Not one of the four bolters 
above mentioned—not even Roosevelt, who came 
nearest—achieved even a measurable success. 
Not one retained any real influence after his bolt. 
It is undoubtedly true there has not been in any 
party at any time any politician strong enough to 
cut loose from his party in a national campaign 
and recover either his political influence or posi- 
tion. It just can’t be done—or at least it never 
has been. 

The explanation does not lie in any deep devo- 
tion to party principles and policies. These enter 
into it not at all. As a matter of fact, however 
they have differed in the past, except on 
Prohibition, there is to-day no sharp line of 
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cleavage between the two parties, no real princi- 
ple or policy which can be called Democratic, 
none that is distinctively Republican—not even 
the protective tariff, which in these days has 
its Democratic advocates and its Republican 
opponents in almost equal proportion. The 
basic Democratic principles derived from the great 
Jefferson were long ago accepted by the Republi- 
cans. No politician of any party differs from 
them. Even the State’s Rights doctrine, so vigor- 
ously restated in the past four years by Albert C. 
Ritchie, Democratic Governor of Maryland, has 
been echoed and endorsed by Calvin Coolidge, the 
titular leader of the Republicans. As to present- 
day issues, in neither foreign nor domestic field 
is there a single clear-cut policy in the one party 
that would be incongruous if promulgated by the 
other. The insistence upon party regularity is not 
a matter in any way concerned with principles and 
policies. It is really rooted in the organization. 

In each party the organization is composed of 
precinct and ward executives, committeemen or 
captains and literally legions of small job holders 
who constitute the governmental machines, munic- 
ipal, state and national. To these the party 
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does not mean principles or policy—it means live-_ 
lihood. To these the party is the gang with which 
it pays to train. When it is in power they have 
jobs, influence, pickings, perquisites. In return 
they do the party work, lug the voters to the polls, 
man headquarters and election booths, look after 
registration, pay dues to the clubs, deliver the 
goods in the primaries. When the party wins they 
are in clover; when it loses they suffer. To them 
open party irregularity is treason to the gang and 
a blow at their individual fortunes; a bolter is a 
despicable person to be denounced, condemned 
and punished. To them the party is far more 
than principles and policies. To them it is meat 
and drink, clothes, a bank account, sustenance. 
When these things are considered the resent- 
ment against the bolter is easy to understand. The 
hundreds of thousands of “Muldoons” who one 
way or another are dependent on party success for 
their personal well-being regard party regularity- 
as the one indispensable quality in a candidate 
for elective office. The lack of almost anything 
else can be excused but not that. More than any 
other single thing it was the absence of a party 
record that prevented Herbert Hoover from being 
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a real factor in the 1920 Republican National 
Convention. He might easily have been nomi- 
nated at that time had the regularity of his Repub- 
licanism been established beyond question. It was 
not there a question of bolting the party to which 
he belonged; it was a question of whether he ever 
had belonged. Until a few months before the con- 
vention no one really knew what Mr. Hoover was 
in politics, to which, if any, party he adhered. 
When he finally declared himself a Republican, 
while the Democratic politicians who had been 
drifting strongly toward him veered sharply off, 
the Republicans did not take him up. He was too 
new a recruit. As it later turned out, he had 
been a Republican—or at least a member of a 
Republican club—for ten years or so, but he did 
not measure up to party requirements. ‘There was 
behind him no record of regular tickets voted or 
of regular party contacts. If there had been 
Mr. Hoover might have been nominated in 1920. 
He would at least have been a factor in the con- 
vention. As it was he had the galleries but no 
delegates. There was plenty of Hoover enthusi- 
asm but no votes. Even in 1928—after serving 
in the Harding and Coolidge Cabinets, and after 
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eight years of regular party voting and contribut- 
ing, there was still a disposition to question his 
party standing and one of the arguments used 
against him was that his Republicanism was much 
too recent to justify elevation to the Presidency. 

All of this is cited in order to demonstrate that 
while independence in politics is a fine phrase it 
is not in the least a practical thing for an aspiring 
politician and no successful political career has 
been built on it. Independence, so far as the poli- 
ticlan is concerned, must be exerted within the 
party lines, and this applies to every one of them 
from President to precinct executive. Some party 
voters may be driven from the party fold by its 
fraud, corruption, stupidity and short-sighted- 
ness or for other reasons, but not the holder of or 
the seeker after high elective office. If it stultifies 
them to stay, stultification is their dose and they 
take it. Only through the party can they get 
what they want. Once out there is never complete 
re-instatement. Real independence is wholly in- 
compatible with political ambition. Clearly the 
two cannot be combined. So the rule is leave in- 
dependence to those who can afford it, make your 
fights within the party lines and “stay hitched!” 
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CHAPTER IV 


There is No Nourishment in Fighting 
the Machine 


onLy slightly less basic than party regularity as 
a law of politics is the well known and often 
proved fact that there is no nourishment in fight- 
ing the machine. It is true there have been some 
notable instances where this apparently did not 
hold good. There have been Mayors, Governors, 
Senators—even Presidents—ostensibly nominated 
over organization opposition. ‘There have been 
instances where the machine has apparently been 
upset and candidates have walked into office over 
its prostrate form, trampling its leaders in the 
dust, proclaiming a popular triumph. But it was 
not really one; it only seemed so. As a matter of 
fact there has been—and there will be—no such 
thing as a genuine popular triumph in American 
politics if by that is meant the overwhelming of 
the machine by the non-machine voters. The 


dramatic smashing of the machine by the “right- 
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thinking element of the community,” stirred into 
action by the fiery eloquence of the splendid 
young lawyer, who afterwards marries the boss’s 
attractive daughter—that sort of thing happens 
in the politics of fiction, but not in the politics of 
reality. In the politics of reality when the ma- 
chine is beaten it is through internal dissensions 
not by an external uprising. 

Nowhere in this country—at any time, on any 
occasion, in county, city, state or nation, has 
any candidate beaten an organization united and 
functioning without inner friction or treachery. 
In brief, when a machine is beaten, which in any 
event is extremely seldom, it is because it beats 
itself, through organization faction, feuds and 
rivalries. The chief reason for this of course is 
that the only place in which it is possible to beat 
a machine at all is in the primaries from which in- 
dependents are excluded and participation limited 
by law to party voters. To grasp the almost in- 
superable advantage this gives the organization 
it is of course necessary to comprehend the func- 
tions, importance and power and prerogatives of 


the precinct executive who is the foundation stone 
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of every machine. It will also be helpful to keep 
two other points in mind— 

First, that the primaries are the key to all poli- 
tics; that every aspirant for elective office one way 
or another has to pass through the primary gate 
to get on the general election ticket before he can 
get a chance to “appeal to the people.” 

Second, that so long as the organization keeps 
control of the primaries, defeating its candidates 
in the general election, while disappointing per- 
haps, does it no real damage, and success there 
is merely transitory. 

These things belong properly in the story of the 
organization, and not in this one which takes the 
organization for granted. They have been dealt 
with in detail in a previous volume and are re- 
ferred to here in a general way only and for the 
purpose of sustaining the contention as to the 
futility of opposing the machine by at least indi- 
cating the reasons. The bald fact is this—no 
candidate can be elected without first being nom- 
inated and no candidate can be nominated with- 
out the machine because the machine invariably 


and inevitably controls the primaries in which 
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nominations are made either directly or by means 
of delegates chosen to conventions. Those who 
think differently merely delude themselves. 

At once cases will occur to the casual student 
that seem to contradict this statement. Anti-ma- 
chine candidates who appear to have achieved 
nominations in various states and cities immedi- 
ately come to mind—not many it is true, because 
even the appearance of such a result is extremely 
rare—but enough to justify belief that it can be 
done.. When, however, these instances are ana- 
lyzed it is invariably found that the victory was 
not over the whole machine but over a fraction of 
it. In every case the facts disclose that the suc- 
cessful anti-machine candidate had partial ma- 
chine support, that the machine had split, or there 
had been an under cover sell-out of some sort or 
another. There are no other ways in which the 
thing can be done. United the organization is in- 
vincible—and it is nearly always united, or at 
least so nearly united as to avoid serious primary 
menace from the outside. 

No better illustration of the truth of this prin- 
ciple is needed than in the Presidential nomina- 
tions of the two parties. Not since the days of 
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Andrew Jackson, one hundred years ago, when the 
earliest model of the modern political machines, 
founded on patronage and sustained with cam- 
paign funds, was constructed has there been any 
candidate for President named who was not 
picked by the machine leaders. While there will 
of course be dissent about this from those who 
believe it was the “peepul” alone who, overriding 
the “bosses,” named those great anti-machine 
leaders of the Democratic party, Cleveland, Wil- 
son and Bryan, it is none the less true that a scru- 
tiny of the facts reveals that not one of these 
could have been named without machine sup- 
port. It is true that the most powerful single 
state machine in the party—Tammany—was 
against them all, but the machines in the other 
states were not. In the case of Wilson, for exam- 
ple, in 1912 while Tammany was tremendously 
opposed to his nomination it was the Illinois ma- 
chine that saved him from defeat. Roger Sulli- 
van, boss of Chicago and predecessor of George 
Brennan, prevented the Wilson manager, Mc- 
Combs, from giving up the fight after Champ 
Clark, his rival, had received more than a majority 
in the convention, and it was Sullivan who led the 
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final break to Wilson which put him over. There 
were of course other factors that made Wilson a 
winning candidate, and the popular sentiment for 
him undoubtedly gave him prestige and power, 
but the point is he could not have been made but 
for machine support and every practical politician 
knows it. 

It was the same way with Cleveland. In 1884 
and 1892 Tammany was violently against him it 
is true, but the state bosses in other parts of the 
country, desiring to win and believing the Cleve- 
land nomination good for their local tickets (al- 
ways the primary consideration with every ma- 
chine) were determined to name him and did. 
Even with Bryan, strong as was the Eastern or- 
ganization opposition, in the South and West the 
machines were with him and it was they who 
nominated him in 1896 and not his “Cross of 
Gold and Crown of Thorns” speech. The speech 
plus his record in Congress made him available 
and stood him out as the logical selection but they 
would not have prevailed had not the machine 
leaders, South and West, judged Mr. Bryan good 
for their local tickets just as the machine leaders 


in the East knew he was very bad for theirs. 
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The idea that Mr. Bryan stampeded that con- 
vention is not well founded. Conventions, either 
state or national, do not stampede. Delegates are 
never “‘swept off their feet.” Presidential conven- 
tion control in both parties is not a matter of 
popular feeling. It is entirely a matter of trades 
and deals among the organization politicians in 
control of state delegations, whose attitude is 
basically determined by consideration for the 
“local ticket.” There is of course an occasional 
leader swayed by some personal prejudice or pre- 
dilection, or upon whom some financial or politi- 
cal pressure can be put—but nine times out of ten 
the acid test of a Presidential candidate’s avail- 
ability for the state machine manager is how he 
will run in his particular state, not whether he can 
carry the country. 

In recent years public sentiment, except in iso- 
lated instances, has had practically nothing to do 
with nominations whether the method was by the 
direct primary or through conventions composed 
of delegates chosen in primaries. The tendency 
of the people to regard the primary as unimpor- 
tant, to consider it the particular business of the 


politician, to believe it does not specially concern 
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any one else, to think that they effectively count 
as voters by participating only in the general elec- 
tion, has undoubtedly greatly increased. A sillier 
conception would be hard to imagine. It seems in- 
credible that the obvious fact that their choice in 
the general election is thus limited to the politi- 
cians’ choice in the primaries should be so com- 
pletely ignored. Yet it certainly is either ignored 
or not grasped and things have reached a stage 
now where, while scarcely more than sixty per 
cent. of the qualified voters cast their ballots in 

the general elections, except in those states where 
| they take the place of the general elections, in the 
primaries the proportion is ridiculously small, 
rarely more than twenty-five per cent. of the party 
voters and frequently as low as two or three per 
cent. participating. 

Even a surface consideration of these facts is 
sufficient to show the futility of fighting an un- 
split machine which in the primaries always func- 
tions one hundred per cent. The naked fact is that 
the cards are stacked and the chances nil. To-day 
the selection of candidates and delegates in the 
several states depends wholly upon the politicians 
and has but slight relation to public sentiment 
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which, so far as primary selections are concerned 
is singularly inert, flabby and feeble. The choice 
of Presidential candidates in each party is in the 
hands of fewer than a hundred men, who are 
either individually dominant in their state organi- 
zations or one of a dominant group. ‘These are 
the fellows who select Presidential candidates. 
Public sentiment has little or nothing to do with 
it. 

Again the case of Herbert Hoover is a splendid 
illustration. In 1920 he had behind him as strong 
sentiment as he had in 1928. More people in 
1920 wanted to see Hoover President than wanted 
to see any one else in either party. But he was 
completely lacking in machine support. The pro- 
fessional politicians were utterly uninterested. 
He did not seem necessary to them for local ticket 
purposes. It was a year in which very plainly any 
Republican would win. The result was that the 
great mass of public sentiment behind Mr. Hoover 
was completely ineffectual. He had enormous 
publicity, vast enthusiasm in the galleries, but 
as has been pointed out, no delegates on the floor 
of the Chicago convention. In 1928 it was very 
different. When Mr. Coolidge finally and with 
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great reluctance closed the door on his renomina- 
tion, Mr. Hoover’s eight years in the Cabinet and 
his greatly improved political position made him 
the logical administration candidate, the natural 
political heir of the President. He had no more 
public sentiment behind him in 1928 than he had 
in 1920, but he had a lot more political sentiment 
and he knew much more about the game. 

Without bothering about the voters, Mr. 
Hoover and his advisers went directly after the 
key organization leaders, black and white, in the 
different states. With the weight of the adminis- 
tration back of him and a group of practical poli- 
ticians such as George H. Moses of New Hamp- 
shire, Ogden L. Mills of New York, Walter Edge 
of New Jersey, Slemp of Virginia, Marchant, 
Lowndes and Broening in Maryland, J. Hubert 
Work in Colorado, and both factions in his own 
State of California, Hoover in 1928 had at the 
start an organization standing he altogether 
lacked in 1920. Without it, the Hoover senti- 
ment among the people would have been just as 
ineffective as it was before. With it he went over 
with a bang. 


What it proved was that this business of nom- 
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inating candidates for the Presidency is a severely 
practical matter with which the people have prac- 
tically nothing to do and in which sentiment, 
either public or personal, has slight part. It is, as 
above stated, wholly in the hands of the state ma- 
chine leaders, not more than a hundred men in 
each party. It seems a curious thing—particu- 
larly when their character and caliber is consid- 
ered—that to these should be left the picking of 
the Presidential candidates for whom millions of 
men and women vote on election day, and one of 
whom goes to the White House, there to wield a 
power greater—at least so it is said—than is pos- 
sessed by any other man in the world. 
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The Jobs, the Machine and the President 


wut all Presidents really do—and I think this 
has been fully grasped by but few—is to spend the 
great bulk of their time and effort in building up 
and strengthening the organization of their party 
in the forty-eight states. That may seem an 
amazing statement, but the facts bear it out. It 
_is all very well to talk about the great problems 
of the President, to discuss the gravity of his for- 
eign and domestic policies, to dwell upon the vast 
responsibilities of the office, to stress the intricate 
and complex nature of the issues with which the 
White House occupant has to deal. There is no 
intention here of minimizing the weight and im- 
portance of these burdens of the Presidency. 
None the less it is true, regardless of how much 
this is at variance with the popular idea, that four- 
fifths of the time of every President is consumed 
not by large but by little things, not in the consid- 
eration of broad national and international poli- 


cies, but of small machine politics. 
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Four-fifths of the callers at the White House 
are either applicants for office or the sponsors and 
friends of such applicants. Four-fifths of the 
Presidential mail is concerned one way or another 
with patronage or the granting of small Federal 
favors. Four-fifths of the Presidential day is con- 
sumed with discussing jobs with members of the 
Senate, the House and the National Committee. 
The President has several hundred thousand in- 
dividual offices, ranging from the fourth-class post 
offices to members of his Cabinet, to fill by per- 
sonal appointment. In addition he has, some- 
times directly, often indirectly, the power to grant 
innumerable eagerly sought privileges and per- 
quisites of real political value. The pressure on 
him for jobs and favors is tremendous, insistent, 
continuous and irresistible. It is not to the dis- 
credit of a President that he does not resist it. 
There is no way by which it can be dodged or 
avoided. To some Presidents this patronage pres- 
sure, absorbing time, sapping energy, interfering 
with constructive thought and work, becomes an 
almost intolerable nuisance. 

It brought Cleveland, for instance, to the point 
where he wished he could resign and cried out in 
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protest against the never ending demands of the 
office seekers. To others—Coolidge for example 
—bred and brought up in the organization school, 
a machine politician by instinct and environment, 
the duty of distributing the Federal patronage to 
the politicians is far easier and less wearing than 
wrestling with the weightier matters of issues and 
policies. In this matter of patronage the Presi- 
dent who is himself an organization politician, has 
an infinitely lighter task than the President who 
is not. To the first distributing jobs is more or 
less an agreeable occupation for which he has a 
natural taste and training; to the second nothing 
about the Presidency is as distasteful or as fraught 
with worry and trouble. 

But the big point is this—whether the Presi- 
dent is of the Coolidge-Harding type, by nature 
and by training a machine politician, or of the 
Wilson-Cleveland type, party bound but inher- 
ently independent, the offices are distributed to 
the state organizations and for their benefit and 
health. There is no way out of it and the reasons 
are clear. As has been explained, under existing 
conditions no President can possibly be nomi- 
nated without certain machine obligations. If the 
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state machines in one section are against him, 
those in another are with him, and his nomination 
inevitably is the result of massing behind him in 
the convention a sufficient number of state leaders. 
It is further true that after his nomination his 
machine obligations vastly increase. In the gen- 
eral campaign he becomes dependent not only on 
the state machines that supported him for the 
nomination but on those that did not because in 
every state his fight is made by the state organiza- 
tions. There is no one else to make it. If it were 
not for the state machines there would be no fight 
at all. The states where the machines did not 
fight would go by default. To them he must 
look not only to perform the vitally important job 
of registering the party vote but for all the routine 
of the campaign work—the operation of head- 
quarters, the supplying of watchers and workers 
in the precincts, for the naming of election judges 
and clerks, for the effective distribution and ex- 
penditure of the campaign fund, the getting of 
the party vote to the polls, for all the tricks and 
turns and trades by which states are carried. 

He may not be elected with all the state ma- 
chines fully functioning, but unless they do fully 
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function he is sure not to be. So that however 
inherently independent a man may be, and no 
matter how reluctantly he may have been accepted 
as the candidate by certain of the more powerful 
of the organizations, there is no way for him to get 
to the White House without machine support— 
and every clear-headed person with even a surface 
knowledge of politics will concede this. It is, 
therefore, the natural thing for every President, 
well knowing as he must what the machines have 
done for him, to recognize the machines in the 
matter of patronage. But even if this were not so, 
even if there were in a President no feeling of 
obligation to the organizations, even if he should 
be, as have been some, rather personally hostile to 
the professional machine leaders, even then the 
result would still be the same—the organizations 
would still get the jobs. 

There are two exceedingly good reasons for this. 
One is because under our system nothing in the 
way of legislation can be accomplished by indi- 
vidual effort. No President, no matter how bril- 
liant, forceful, eloquent and daring, can really 
achieve anything without a party back of him 
in Congress. Without a party back of him, the 
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greatest of Presidents would make a botch of his 
job. He could not even get through his appropri- 
ation bills, much less a program. Party backing 
is the indispensable essential for any President not 
resigned to complete failure and futility. Party 
backing is not possible except through recognition 
in matters of state patronage of the leaders of the 
state machines, who, if they are not individually 
members of the Senate or the House, are repre- 
sented by the men who are there and who are 
dependent on the machine leaders to stay there. 
That is one reason. The other is equally strong 
though not nearly so well recognized. It is this— 
if it were not for the organization politicians in 
the several states, the President would hardly be 
able to distribute the patronage at all. It might 
be done without the organizations but certainly 
the difficulty in manning the Federal Government 
would be enormously increased. ‘The wear and 
tear on the President would be infinitely greater 
and the results not nearly so satisfactory. Also, 
strange as it may seem, the character of the per- 
sonnel of the Federal service would be lowered. 
This ought not to be construed as a tribute to the 
purity or patriotism of machine leaders. Nor is 
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it meant to eulogize the men they recommend 
for office. It is merely a statement of a practical 
political fact, with which not only any President 
but any Governor of a state or any Mayor of a big 
city or any man who has had to fill thousands of 
small offices, will instantly agree. 

In the first place if it were not for the organiza- 
tion the appointing power would be utterly at a 
loss to find men to fill the jobs. His own personal 
acquaintances and those of his personal friends 
would not be a drop in the bucket. Where would 
he turn to find the men? Even if they applied in 
sufficient numbers, which they would not, he could 
not appoint them without some one to vouch for 
their fitness. Who is there except the state or- 
ganization leaders? With the organization coédp- 
erating and recognized, the appointing power not 
only is provided with the job holder but also has 
a recognized leader, a person of at least some sub- 
stance and standing, behind the job holder whom 
he can hold responsible. Without the organiza- 
tion selection and endorsement there is no respon- 
sibility, no guarantee, no one to fall back on or 
complain to, no one to get another man if the 


original man fails to measure up or dies, no one 
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to furnish a list from which a choice may be made. 
When the general idea that giving the jobs to 
the machine is a more or less sinister thing is con- 
sidered it is curious it should be true that if it 
were not for the machine the jobs would be filled 
far less well and the executive in city, state or 
nation would be compelled practically to make his 
appointments in the dark—to get his names from 
the city directories or the telephone books, or to 
resort to advertising in the help-wanted columns 
of the newspapers. 

The truth is the organization recommendations 
are absolutely indispensable. The bald and in- 
contestable fact is that if the organizations made 
no recommendations at all Presidents, Governors 
and Mayors would not know where to turn for 
help. There is, I think, a complete lack of public 
appreciation of this phase of politics—and not 
only a lack of public appreciation but political as 
well. It does not occur to many executives, 
pressed by politicians for appointments, forced to 
turn down unfit men and insist on new recom- 
mendations, pestered and pulled and bothered—it 
does not occur to them to think of the shape they 
would be in if they had to fill these thousands— 
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and in the case of the President—hundreds of 
thousands of jobs without political recommenda- 
tions and responsible politicians with whom to 
deal. They would be in a bad fix. Organization 
recommendations are not only an enormous con- 
venience—they come pretty close to being an ab- 
solute necessity. 

To sum it up, the state machines through con- 
trol over the primaries nominate the candidates 
and there being no other way not ostensibly fool- 
ish, the candidates, if elected, distribute the jobs 
through the machines, thus insuring a strength- 
ened and continued control over the primaries 
which, as has been explained before, are the key 
to all politics. The net result of these arguments 
and evidence is, I hope, to establish the soundness 
of the principle of politics laid down in the pre- 
ceding chapter—to wit, “there is no nourishment 
in fighting the machine.” This is true both be- 
fore and after election, and those who dispute it 
will not climb very high nor stay up very long in 
politics, notwithstanding the one or two seeming 
exceptions. 
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Fat Cats, Machine Needs and Organization 
Support 


THE POPULAR BELIEF is that the business of the 
seeker after elective office is to make an effective 
appeal to the people. To a certain extent that is 
true and in due time the various ways of making 
such an appeal will be dealt with. Enough has, 
however, been written to make it clear that the 
appeal to the organization has priority over the 
appeal to the people—that candidates never ar- 
rive at the place where it is possible to make a 
popular appeal except by, with or through the or- 
ganization. Before it is worth while even trying 
to stir the public with tricks, issues, eloquence or 
propaganda, it is essential to pass through that 
primary gate, the only key to which is in the 
hands of the machine. In other words the initial 
step is to induce the organization—by which is 
meant the leader or leaders of the local machine— 


to take you up. 
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These being the facts it is apparent that noth- 
ing could be more fundamental to the ambitious 
for political preferment than this rule—“‘find out 
what the organization wants and supply it.” 
This of course is not always as simple as it sounds. 
It often involves great labor and pains and time. 
The first essential is accurate information concern- 
ing the organization, both as to who are its key 
men and what their character and kind. It is not 
possible to lay down any set of specifications for 
gaining their support not only because of the 
great variations in men but because in no two 
states are the conditions identical. What works 
in one section and with one set of machine leaders 
will utterly fail in another. Sometimes they want 
one thing, sometimes another. Sometimes it is 
money, sometimes service, sometimes respectabil- 
ity and character, sometimes it is the lack of these 
qualities that is desired. Sometimes the organiza- 
tion wants a man who will take orders and who is 
incapable of real thought; sometimes it wants one 
of genuine ability and independence, capable of 
making a real record. Sometimes it wants noth- 
ing except availability in a candidate. Finding 
out exactly what the organization wants is not 
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always easy but it is always vital. For most of 
his moves it is possible to lay down concrete direc- 
tions for the aspiring politician, but in this mat- 
ter he must depend largely upon his individual 
discernment and effort. He can be told what to 
do but not how to do it. 

Very frequently of course it is possible to deal 
with the organization directly and satisfactorily 
on a flat financial basis. All organizations need 
money for campaign and other purposes. Every 
machine has a payroll made up of henchmen and 
headquarters hangers-on. Every election entails 
great expense for the organization. Many a mem- 
ber of the Senate and the House, many a Gover- 
nor and Mayor has been nominated for no other 
reason except ability and willingness to make an 
adequate campaign contribution and to make it in 
what the organization considers to the right per- 
sons in the right way. One member of Congress, 
a rich man from an Eastern State now serving his 
seventh or eighth term in the House, regularly 
and of course secretly turns over the amount of his 
salary—$10,000 a year—to the machine boss in 
the city in which he lives. That is all he ever has 
to do. He never has to bother about his nomina- 
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tion. Aspirants for his job who spring up in his 
district worry him not at all. He knows perfectly 
well there is no way for them to get anywhere 
without machine support and that he has effectu- 
ally “sewed up.” This enables him to devote all 
his energies to the general campaign, simplifies 
matters very much indeed. 

But that isa rare case. It is not often that sort 
of thing can be or is done these days. For one 
thing it is far too direct; for another it would 
work only with a particular type of city boss 
rapidly becoming extinct. There are plenty of 
better ways. One is to come up with the organi- 
zation, to be an organization man, regularly and 
effectively supporting organization tickets, sys- 
tematically standing by the organization, being of 
use to the machine, serving docilely in small party 
places, known favorably to the machine politi- 
cians, on friendly terms with the boss or bosses, 
plugging patiently along the organization route, 
contributing—not necessarily heavily, but regu- 
larly—either financially or in service not only in 
the general campaign but in the primaries. In the 
course of time for such a man with his eye out 
for his opportunity it inevitably comes. 
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There never was so beautiful an illustration 
of this method of political progress as Calvin 
Coolidge. The notion that Mr. Coolidge is a 
lawyer is of course pure fiction. He has a right 
to practice law but what he has practiced has 
been politics. It gives him a headache to look 
in a law book—or at least so it is said. 
Thirty-five years ago he stepped aboard the Mass- 
achusetts Republican machine and ran with or- 
ganization support for what is probably the low- 
est form of political office—alderman in a small 
town. Not for one moment since that time has he 
ever been anything but a machine man. At no 
time and on no occasion has he gone contrary to 
the organization. In Massachusetts they call it 
the escalator. What Mr. Coolidge did after get- 
ting aboard the escalator was to stand steady, 
keep his eyes on the leader and work with the 
machine. He mounted from one small office to 
the other—from alderman to member of the 
House of Delegates, to State Senator, to Lieuten- 
ant Governor, to Governor—always with ma- 
chine support and always supporting the machine, 
not only in the general election but in the prima- 
ries where it is much more important. Such a 
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thing as cutting his ticket, failing to support the 
organization measures and men, or of questioning 
the authority of the late Senator Murray Crane, 
who was the Massachusetts boss, or of independ- 
ent thought or action in politics, was as foreign 
to the Coolidge nature as flying is to a cow. All 
he gave to the organization was patient, plodding, 
unwavering and unshakable service. Eventually 
it made him Governor, just as it had various 
others before his time. A combination of luck and 
publicity, converting the Boston Police Strike 
from a liability into an asset, made him Vice- 
President, the hand of God made him President, 
prosperity and propaganda elected him in 1924. 

Not many reach the pinnacle as did Mr. Cool- 
idge, but there are Coolidges in every state—quiet, 
unobtrusive, colorless, respectable men who, early 
boarding the organization escalator, establish a 
record for complete party regularity and organi- 
zation reliability, and ascend gradually as did 
Mr. Coolidge from the smallest office on up to 
the top. Alfred E. Smith of New York—as dif- 
ferent from the Coolidge type as it is possible to 
be—is another striking example of the rise along 
the strictly organization route, starting as did 
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Coolidge at the bottom with the machine, sticking 
with the machine every step of the way, working 
for it and with it both in office and in campaigns, 


never at any time or in any way “bucking” it un- 


til the time came to grab it and run it, which he. 


did. Not infrequently these men who come up 
along the organization road, giving the machine 
service at every stage of the game, in the end find 
the leadership of the machine in their hands. 
Coolidge did for one; Smith for another. Such 
too was the story of Penrose’s boss-ship, of Quay’s 
and of the elder Gorman’s. And though none has 
been quite as completely the machine product as 
Mr. Coolidge, the road by which Taft, McKinley, 
Harding, and other of our Presidents arrived was 
the organization road—and they came up recog- 
nized in their states as unmistakably machine 
men. 

For additional proof that this is the simplest, 
easiest, most popular method of getting organiza- 
tion support for the higher places, it is only neces- 
sary to read the autobiographical sketches of 
members of the House of Representatives and 
Senate contained in the Congressional Directory. 


It is no exaggeration to say that fully eighty-five 
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per cent. of them started their political careers 
either as a member of the legislature or as an assis- 
tant state’s attorney, or in some smaller office con- 
nected with the municipal or state government. 
An astonishing percentage of United States Sena- 
tors have served as State Senators; fully half of 
them have been Governors of their States; nearly 
all have served a machine apprenticeship in rela- 
tively unimportant jobs. Machine backing has 
never been a question of money with these men. 
They have given the machine what it needs just as 
much as money and that is service and support. 
The getting of their earlier nominations has been 
a matter of alertness, luck and party work. Their 
later and more worth-while jobs have been largely 
a matter of logical machine promotion due to 
availability of one sort or another, to personal 
effort, to the elimination of competitors, to watch- 
ing for openings and taking advantage of the 
“breaks.” 

While on the whole the commonest and cer- 
tainly the cheapest way of getting the organiza- 
tion support, which is essential to getting on in 
politics, is to train with the organization, to be not 
only with it but of it, there are other ways. It 
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is true that in the Senate and the House, and in 
the Governorships of various States will be found 
men who have not in the past been classed as 
organization men, who have had no practical or- 
ganization alliances, whose nominations have been 
practically bought and paid for—not so directly 
as the Congressman previously mentioned in this 
chapter, who turned his salary over to the boss, 
but on the same general principle nevertheless. 
These are men of large means, who having 
reached middle age, having achieved success in 
finance or business and there being no further 
thrill nor sense in the mere piling up of mcre 
millions, develop a yearning for some sort of pub- 
lic honor and prestige. 

The organization has the power to provide the 
position or at least to open the way for the chance 
at what they want. On the other hand these capi- 
talists have what the organization needs—money 
to finance the campaign. Such men are known in 
political circles as ‘Fat Cats” and.they are as wel- 
come to the organization as the flowers in May. 
This can be accepted as a fact—any “Fat Cat” 
able and willing to spend as much as is necessary 
can get whatever he wants in state politics, pro- 
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vided he has not exercised the excessively bad 
judgment of picking for his own a party hope- 
lessly in the minority in his state. In other words, 
while under ordinary circumstances the nomina- 
tions for the higher offices go to the men who have 
come up with the escalator, when a “Fat Cat” 
hungry for public honor appears on the political 
horizon, there is a rush to “take” him. 

It is easy to understand why. In the first place 
campaigns to be won must be financed; organiza- 
tions to function effectively must be well nour- 
ished. In every state there are two regular sources 
of campaign funds—one is the business men and 
corporations which think it good policy to make 
regular contributions through the organization 
channels, sometimes openly but very often se- 
cretly; the other is by assessing not only all the 
candidates on the party ticket from top to bottom, 
but by collecting from the organization office 
holders, big and little, from two to four per cent. 
of their salaries. Under ordinary circumstances, 
it is a struggle and a fight to get enough money 
not only to meet the actual headquarters expenses 
but to satisfy the demands of the ward and pre- 


cinct executives for whom their election day “rake 
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off” is regarded as much a matter of course as 
the election itself. The precinct executive regu- 
larly counts on it for a suit of clothes. 

When into such a situation a “Fat Cat” steps 
it is quite naturally the cause of much organiza- 
tion joy up and down the line. It means not only 
that the assessments on office holders and candi- 
dates for other local offices will be measurably 
lightened, but it means a more liberal split in the 
wards and precincts. It means two suits of 
clothes for the precinct executive, a new car for 
the ward boss, a trip to Europe for the district 
leader, a fuller safe deposit box for the boss. It 
means that everybody else on the local ticket 
makes his fight on the “Fat Cat’s’ money. In 
brief, the ‘Fat Cat’’ gives all the other candidates 
a free ride. He gets what he wants and they get 
what they want, everybody is pleased and there is 
no hard feeling. 

Up to date no “Fat Cat’ has as yet landed the 
Presidency, though in 1920 and again in 1928 
one or two of them got fairly close to a nomina- 
tion. But they are common enough in Congress. 
It is not as cheap a way of getting the organiza- 
tion support for what you want as being an organ- 
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ization man—but it is much more expeditious. 
Probably the fattest “Fat Cat” in the Senate— 
and a splendid specimen he is—is Senator T. Cole- 
man Dupont of Delaware, but there are others in 
the House, the Senate and in various Gubernato- 
rial mansions. The late Senator Stephen B. El- 
kins and Henry Gassaway Davis, both of West 
Virginia, were among the outstanding ‘‘Fat Cats” 
of the last generation. The late John B. Weeks of 
Massachusetts qualified in this class and if An- 
drew W. Mellon is not the finest “Fat Cat’ they 
have had in Pennsylvania since any one can re- 
member then every sign fails. To some Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan would appear fat cat- 
tish and Senator Phipps of Colorado would cer- 
tainly belong in that class. Clarence W. Watson, 
once Senator from West Virginia, was a fine “Fat 
Cat” in his time. It would be easy to pile up illus- 
trations but it is not worth while—and enough 
have been given to show the high political estate 
of the breed. 

There are, however, still other ways of obtain- 
ing organization support. One of these is to have, 
at a time when the organization needs it, a stand- 
ing and strength in the community that will add 
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strength to the ticket, make success for the lesser 
candidates more sure. In other words while the 
“Fat Cats” lighten the organization load in one 
way, it can also be lightened by bringing to the 
organization ticket a popular support which does 
not ordinarily adhere to its selections and which 
the regulation “Fat Cat” wholly lacks. This type 
will be treated in the next chapter, but it may 
as well be stated in this that as between the two, 
the “Fat Cat” always has the preference and the 


call so far as organization support is concerned. 
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The Ideal Organization Candidate 


AT TIMES in a close state and when the election 
of its local ticket is vital, the organization leaders, 
pushing aside aspirants from within and regard- 
ing the mere “Fat Cat” as inadequately meeting 
the situation, will nominate a non-political citi- 
zen of complete machine independence, high char- 
acter and attainments, and a real tendency toward 
reform. The Republican party once did that— 
and not, it must be said, with the happiest results 
—with its Presidential nomination, when in 1916 
it nominated Charles Evans Hughes. 

At that time the Democrats were in power. 
Woodrow Wilson was President and to the Re- 
publican State machines, which are based on the 
Federal patronage to a far greater extent than the 
Democratic machines, chiefly because, except for 
sixteen years, they have been in exclusive posses- 
sion of the jobs since 1860, it seemed vital to re- 
cover control of the White House. Wilson’s 
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popular strength and the grave problems that 
loomed ahead made it obviously stupid to pit 
against him a second grade man. The only chance 
for Republican success lay in the nomination of 
the very best qualified available candidate, an 
extreme to which the Republicans have but sel- 
dom been pushed since the close of the Civil War, 
and which is not at all a party custom. 

In such an emergency the figure of Mr. Hughes, 
then on the Supreme Bench, stood out as the log- 
ical selection. Plainly, he had no organization 
affiliations, was much more anti-machine than 
machine, had as Governor consistently antago- 
nized the organization leaders in New York, and 
at the time had an instinctive contempt for poli- 
ticlans which, try though he did, he was never 
wholly able to disguise. In spite of all these 
things the Republican machine leaders of the 
hard-boiled kind turned to him with practical una- 
nimity, pulled him off the Bench, nominated him 
by acclamation. Though he was not the type they 
liked, the Republican Old Guard, as the more 
powerful of the state leaders are called, knew 
two consoling things about Mr. Hughes. 

One was that, contemptuous though he might 
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be of the professional machine politician, he was 
not contemptuous of his party, that he was in fact 
one of those persons heretofore mentioned whom 
the party tie always keeps in line on election day, 
that whatever his feeling about Republican poli- 
ticians, it was warm and affectionate compared to 
his feeling toward anything or anybody bearing 
the brand Democratic. In brief, while they knew 
Mr. Hughes was not a politician, they also knew 
he was a partisan—a very high grade one it is 
true, but a partisan nevertheless. 

The other consoling thought was that regard- 
less of his hostility to the machine, if he were 
elected President the machine would get the jobs 
because, as has been pointed out, there would be 
no other channel through which he could distrib- 
ute them. The big reason his party turned to 
Mr. Hughes in this emergency, however, was be- 
cause it was apparent no ordinary machine poli- 
tician could win and because his record, standing, 
character and ability brought a strength to the 
ticket that seemed essential. It is an interesting 
and illuminating thing that Mr. Hughes, after the 
machines had unanimously chosen him as the 
party candidate, should have lost the Presidency 
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because the machine in one great State—Cali- 
fornia—failed to function fully in his behalf. It 
is even more interesting that this failure should 
have been caused by his own singular ineptness for 
politics. Had he crossed the lobby of a San Fran- 
cisco hotel to speak to Senator Hiram Johnson, 
instead of leaving without knowing Mr. Johnson 
was in the hotel, the friends of the latter would 
not have felt mortified and resentful and the 
Johnson machine could probably have saved the 
California electoral vote and the Presidency. 
Better than any other that can be thought of, the 
experience of Mr. Hughes in this campaign proves 
the contention previously made of the absolute 
dependence on organization support of every can- 
didate after nomination. The organization may 
not be able to elect alone, but without the organi- 
zation election is impossible. 

It is not often that the majority party in states 
or nation gets into a fix where it is forced to nom- 
inate a candidate solely because of his outstand- 
ing merits as a man and regardless of all political 
considerations except the fundamental one of 
party regularity, but sometimes it does. Occa- 
sionally the temper of the people and the charac- 
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ter of the times make it necessary. Logically it 
is the minority party to which that sort of politi- 
cal strategy would seem essential. The reason it 
is not more often resorted to is that under normal 
conditions and in a time of reasonable prosperity, 
the people have given so many evidences of pre- 
ferring mediocrity to merit—or at least of not 
being able to distinguish one from the other. 

To return to the question of getting organiza- 
tion support, without which, as has been shown, a 
political career is not possible, of course the ideal 
candidate is the one who combines in himself all 
the qualities that seem desirable to the organiza- 
tion. For example, a man who has acquired a cer- 
tain and satisfactory identification with the or- 
ganization and at the same time has established 
a record for character and ability in the com- 
munity; who combines with unquestioned party 
regularity a reputation for integrity and cleanness 
and who has acquired, in the many ways such an 
asset can be acquired, either a real personal follow- 
ing outside of politics or influential business con- 
nections or both—and who, while not the typical 
“Fat Cat” is either personally able to contribute 
sizably to the campaign fund, or is one for whom 
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money can be easily raised because of his financial 
standing and connections. Such men are of course 
extremely rare but the closer the approach to this 
ideal combination of the qualities that appeal to 
the organization the more certain is the organiza- 
tion support. Such men not only get strength 
from the organization but give strength to it. 
Men who have a fair share of these several quali- 
ties have, or ought to have, a distinct advantage in 
politics over those who measure up to organiza- 
tion requirements in only one direction. Such 
men ought, on form, to go farther easier in politics 
than any others. There should be no limit to 
which such men can go—provided always they are 
equipped with a reasonable degree of gumption 
and do not commit political suicide in the conduct 
of their campaigns after nomination by violating 
through ignorance or conceit or some emotional 
urge the recognized and basic laws of politics. 
The qualities herein outlined irresistibly appeal 
to the organization. Any man who acquires one 
or more of them can acquire organization support, 
which is equivalent and essential for nomination. 
But after the nomination the appeal is not then to 
the machine but to the people. Then for the first 
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time the aspirant for political honors, office or 
power is in a position where he can be reached by 
the voters upon whom party ties rest lightly, if at 
all; who are swayed by prejudices, passions and 
predilections and who though perhaps not as num- 
erous as those who are held by the inherent party 
grip, are the real balance of power in the nation 
and in every state not overwhelmingly and slav- 
ishly addicted to one or the other of the parties. 
To these the appeal is along very different lines 
than the appeal to the machines. Once nomi- 
nated, except to see that it is financed and func- 
tions fully behind him, the candidate for political 
office does not have to bother much about the 
machine. He has got it. It has to support the 
ticket. Its bread and butter is involved and only 
in rare cases does it fail to fight in the general 
election for candidates who could not have been 
nominated without it. Even in the case of a Presi- 
dential candidate not their choice, few state ma- 
chines refuse support. ‘That sort of thing has 
happened of course—as a result of treachery, of 
lack of funds or of unfortunate occurrences, such 
as the Hughes-Johnson incident in California, but 
there is obviously no nourishment in either ma- 
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chine treachery or inertia and it happens seldom. 
Nor does the candidate after nomination have 
to worry much over the voters who, while not at- 
tached to the organization, have that inherited 
or inherent allegiance to party previously pointed 
out. All necessary to do with them is to stir up 
enough interest to induce them to come to the 
polls. The machine gets them registered and 
helps get them out on election day. Publicity and 
speeches and meetings are necessary to awaken 
party interest and stimulate enthusiasm—but the 
only important part is to get the party voters to 
the polls. The real job of the candidate is with 
the non-party or detachable party voters. 
Having established the two great fundamental 
essentials of politics—to wit, party regularity and 
organization support, having explained the vari- 
ous methods by which the latter can be insured, 
and having further proved that success in politics 
does not require either an extraordinarily clever 
political mind, which exists only in fiction, or 
necessarily a high order of character or ability, 
which is not infrequently a handicap, this book 
has now reached the stage where the principles 
upon which a successful appeal to the swingable 
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voter can be discussed. Up to this point the dis- 
cussion has revolved around the relations of the 
seeker after political success to the organization 
or machine. Though it was not necessary to deal 
with the details of the organization itself, that 
having been done in an earlier book, it did seem 
essential to explain the indispensability of the 
organization to the candidate. That being done, 
we are now free to deal with the more complex 
and flexible laws by which candidates for elective 
office influence voters—the tested rules by which 
successful appeal to the people is made. 
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The Art of Seeming to Say Something 
Without Doing So 


PROBABLY the most important single accomplish- 
ment for the politically ambitious, the most effec- 
tive asset they can possibly acquire, is the fine art 
of seeming to say something without doing so. 
Quite obviously this presents vastly more difficul- 
ties to an informed and intelligent person with a 
clear head and clean-cut convictions on public 
questions than to the muddy-minded man, devoid 
of knowledge and destitute of opinions, whose 
sole idea is to win and who would be consciously 
comfortable on either side of any issue. To the 
latter the acquirement of skill in this art would be 
comparatively easy. It involves no overcoming of 
scruples, no stifling of moral sensibilities, no in- 
tellectual stultification, no moral or mental 
struggle. All it means to these is the development 
of a facility in the use of resonant and meaning- 
less words, the cultivation of a style impressive, 
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seemingly profound, but actually platitudinous, 
evasive, vague. To the man of real capacity and 
character, however, this art or science of seeming 
to say something without doing it would seem to 
involve a real clash with his conscience, a patent 
insincerity, an arrant humbuggery and intellec- 
tual inconsistency extremely painful and hard to 
bear. 

The fact is that unless proficiency in using lan- 
guage to conceal both thought and belief is ac- 
quired, anything like genuine and sustained polit- 
ical progress is out of the question. Absolute 
sincerity and a successful political career are ut- 
terly incongruous and impossible. The two things 
simply do not click. It is possible for a man to 
be wholly sincere—and a few are—after his elec- 
tion, but not while he is in process of being 
elected, not while he is appealing to the people. 
It is foolish to try. No man thus engaged, who 
fully and frankly expressed his real convictions, 
made manifest exactly the way he felt and 
thought on public matters, could possibly be 
elected to any considerable office in the United 
States. Anything like complete candor with the 
voters is fatal to any candidacy. 
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This sounds like a cheap piece of cynicism. It 
is, however, said in no supercilious sense nor with 
the least desire to seem smart and superior, con- 
temptuous of the collective intelligence of the 
American voters, or scornful of the popular com- 
prehension. On the contrary the proposition that 
the American people as a whole cannot stand com- 
plete sincerity in politics and that any man who 
told them the unvarnished truth about the issues, 
about himself, about his opponent, about his cam- 
paign, would unquestionably be politically de- 
stroyed, is laid down in all seriousness. It is here 
asserted as a fact and can be proved in a hundred 
ways. Every campaign in every state but adds 
to the evidence. No clear-headed man will dis- 
pute the correctness of the contention. 

It is all very nice for the campaign orators to 
talk about having “faith in the intelligence of 
the American people” and it sounds and reads 
well to pay tribute to their supposed ability to 
govern themselves and “to decide rightly.” 
There is no purpose here to speak with disdain of 
the democratic scheme of government, nor to con- 
tend that in the long run, and in spite of blunders, 
backsliding and mishaps, progress has not been, 
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and is being, made under our system. Undoubt- 
edly it is. Undoubtedly with all its imperfec- 
tions it is the best—perhaps the only workable 
plan—under which this nation could have been 
kept together, developed, expanded. But that is 
not the point. The point is that, regardless of 
the ultimate march onward, regardless of the 
spiral-staircase theory of civilization, the cold fact 
is that in present-day politics when the American 
people decide an issue rightly it is an accident and 
not because of either an unerring instinct for the 
right or a clear comprehension of the facts, be- 
cause they have neither. 

And when they elect the best man to office it is 
not because he is the best man and they have 
found it out, but because of a large number of 
complex and ridiculous reasons far removed from 
the merits of the man or the issues and more indic- 
ative of a failure to comprehend than an ability 
to do so. Again let me state that this is neither 
exaggeration nor cynicism. Nor is it necessarily a 
blanket indictment of a whole people. It is true 
that a great percentage of the population is en- 
tirely incapable of coherent political thought, that 
millions of people think exclusively with their 
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feelings, and are primarily and almost exclusively 
absorbed in their appetites for food, drink and 
sexual enjoyment. It is true too that a consider- 
able, though smaller number, are a long mental 
step above these and quite capable of compre- 
hension both of political questions and politicians. 
From the first class of course it is absurd to expect 
anything like discriminating and understanding 
use of the ballot. Plainly the appeal to them 
must be through their passions and prejudices. 
From the latter intelligent voting could be ex- 
pected if they were adequately and accurately 
informed. The trouble is they never are. Their 
only sources of information are the newspapers 
and the number of newspapers which supply even 
reasonably accurate, adequate and fair political 
information can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Whether the newspapers do not give more com- 
plete and comprehensive political news because 
the people do not want it or whether the people 
do not want it because the newspapers fail to give 
it, is perhaps open to argument, but the fact re- 
mains they do not get it. Singularly few daily 
journals west of the Allegheny Mountains—and 
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not very many east of them—make any real effort 
to present regularly a rounded, national political 
picture. Beyond doubt the disposition in the 
past ten years has been steadily toward a shrink- 
age in the space devoted to political news in the 
press. The natural tendency of the Managing 
Editor and the Circulation Manager is to give 
their readers what they want and there have 
been many evidences that politics is among the 
last things they want in the way of reading mat- 
ter. The space given to crime, comics, sports, 
fiction and features has increased; that to Con- 
gress and even to local politics decreased. Partly 
this is the fault of the papers, partly the fault of 
the people, partly it is due to a prosperity that 
dulls the public’s political interest and partly to 
new fields of news that have been opened up 
and which crowd the columns—radio news, 
movies and sports—particularly sports. There 
is in the United States to-day hardly a paper that 
does not give four times the space to sports it 
does to national and international politics. The 
net result of all this is that for even that propor- 
tion of the population capable of intelligently 
grasping the political facts, there is no way to get 
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better than a bird’s-eye view. Nor is there any 
way for them to know what is propaganda and 
what is not. The best they can hope for is a 
presentation of the more conspicuous surface hap- 
penings. Concerning the real motives and the 
real men back of the false whiskers they all wear 
in politics they are completely in the dark. 

So it boils down to this—the number of really 
intelligent and informed voters to whom it is pos- 
sible for a candidate to appeal in the States or in 
the nation is negligible. One of the most acute 
and experienced political observers in the country 
estimates that there are not more than 500 per- 
sons in the whole United States who have an in- 
telligent, informed and sustained interest in for- 
eign affairs. Outside of the professionals and 
the job holders, there are certainly not more than 
500,000 persons exercising their right to vote who 
are accurately informed, keenly and continuously 
interested in either national or state politics. 
That seems a ridiculously small number when the 
number of voters who took part in the last Presi- 
dential election—1924—was approximately 30,- 
000,000. All it says, however, is that not more 
than one in sixty of those who go to the polls 
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knows clearly what it is all about. When thus 
reduced to its simplest terms not many posted 
persons will consider this one-to-sixty ratio too 
high. On the contrary there is some ground for 
arguing that it is too low. Quite a few students 
of politics contend that one to one hundred is a 
much more accurate figure. The simple truth is 
that the great mass of the voters are utterly unin- 
formed and unintelligent, impervious to reason, 
can be reached only through their emotions, are 
swayed wholly by their prejudices or personal 
interests. 

These being the uncomplimentary but none the 
less indisputable facts about the great American 
people, it is clearly a waste of time to talk polit- 
ical sense to them. It is in fact worse than a 
waste of time—it is an emphatic liability. The 
voters not only are not interested and would not 
understand a dispassionate discussion of public 
questions, free from cant, bunk and false pre- 
tense, but they would react resentfully against 
any candidate who held his campaign to those 
lines. None ever does. It is too unmistakably 
plain that the advantages would be all with the 
other fellow who fought in accord with the prin- 
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ciples of politics, well enough understood by the 
politicians though not heretofore concretely 
framed. 

With a country full of prejudiced and unreas- 
oning voters, it is ridiculous to do anything else. 
The whole idea of being nominated is to get 
elected. If, as must be obvious to all save the 
completely inexperienced and unsophisticated, 
being sincere and sensible is the surest way to be 
defeated, it is silly to make a sincere and sensible 
campaign. Under such conditions the appeal to 
reason is a manifest absurdity. One of the in- 
herent and ineradicable traits of the American 
voters is that they infinitely prefer to vote against 
something or somebody than for them. From 
this basic fact spring many of the ground rules 
of politics by which votes are swung and suc- 
cess achieved. It is very much more effective 
to give the voters reasons for voting against the 
opposing candidate than to supply them with 
reasons for voting for one’s self. They will for- 
give you for not sharing their pet prejudices but 
they will hate you and vote against you if you 
trample on them, regardless of your merit as a 
man or the value and significance of your issue. 
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What Happened to the Candidate Who 
Would be Courageous and Candid 


THERE never was a better illustration of the polit- 
ical principles laid down in the preceding chapter 
than the case of Oscar W. Underwood of Ala- 
bama. No state in the Union in this generation 
has had a finer representative in Congress. Able, 
honest, high-minded, courageous, personally at- 
tractive, Senator Underwood’s record and service 
were of a character to make him a national figure 
in politics and cause thousands of his fellow coun- 
trymen in every section to favor him for President. 
Yet he was ultimately driven from politics—for 
that is what it amounted to—for no other reason 
than the sincerity and honesty of his political ut- 
terances. ‘These in the course of years arrayed 
against him practically every narrow and preju- 
diced person in his State—the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Anti-Saloon League, the labor unions, the femi- 
nists. 
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When Senator Underwood spoke he said some- 
thing. When he declared his position on public 
questions he did so without equivocation or eva- 
sion. When he discussed the issues he did it in- 
telligently, without hypocrisy or false pretense. 
He started out with the belief that the people 
were strong enough to stand the truth and that 
candor paid in politics and sincerity could be 
made a political asset. The result was pretty con- 
vincing evidence that it is not. Underwood’s re- 
tirement from the Senate in 1927 was due to 
the obvious fact that the opposition to him in 
Alabama, because of the strength and the open- 
ness of his convictions, had grown to a point 
where his renomination was plainly not possible 
without the kind of fight he felt unwilling to 
make—and even if he had made it, success would 
have been extremely doubtful. Had Senator Un- 
derwood played the game in Alabama in accord 
with the sound political rule of seeming to say 
something without doing so, there would have 
been no real opposition to his remaining in the 
Senate for the balance of his life. He would 
not, of course, have gained for himself the high 
place he held in the esteem of thinking people 
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throughout the country but he could easily have 
stayed in the Senate from Alabama. 

Exactly as Mr. Underwood proves the point in 
one way Senator J. Thomas Heflin, from the same 
State, proves it in the other. Making it his busi- 
ness to attune his views to the prejudices of the 
organized groups in his State, carefully cherish- 
ing “convictions” on controversial questions only 
when they coincide with the popular feeling of 
his State, avoiding clashes with the preconceived 
notions of any large element of voters, appealing 
frankly to the popular whims, flaming only on the 
side that seems safe, Heflin in 1924 was renom- 
inated without even a primary contest. They are 
—Underwood and Heflin—the two best ex- 
amples we have of exactly what sincerity and 
soundness mean in the matter of obtaining popu- 
lar political support. 

In a smaller way than the Underwood case the 
point herein made of the necessity for avoiding 
the hostility of the prejudiced groups, big and 
little, and the political wisdom of seeming to say 
something without doing it, is stressed by the inci- 
dent of the candidate who some years ago ran for 
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Mayor of Baltimore. Late one night during his 
campaign he found himself in a hall holding 
about 300 persons, all of whom just before he was 
introduced he was informed were anti-vivisec- 
tionists. ‘These birds,” whispered the ward exec- 
utive, “don’t care about nothing at all except 
this anti-vivisection stuff. They are worth about 
1,500 votes. There ain’t no reporter here and 
if you say the right thing we can get them all.” 

The candidate believed that anti-vivisection 
was a dangerous doctrine, that these people stood 
in the path of science and were really a menace 
to the community. He would like to have told 
them that. What he did tell them was that he 
was greatly interested in the subject—that the 
type of men and women in the anti-vivisection 
movement made a favorable impression on him, 
that there seemed to be some merit in their con- 
tention. If elected he promised to give the move- 
ment careful study and if assured of its sound- 
ness they could count on his hearty support. It 
was a fine sample of seeming to say something 
without doing it. Actually this candidate was a 
man of high character and real courage. The 
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speech cost him considerable self-respect. It was 
a seemingly cowardly thing to do. Certainly it 
was entirely insincere. 

Yet what is a man to do under such circum- 
stances? It is all very well to say that it is far 
better to be defeated than to pay such a price to 
win. But is it? After all, we can’t have the 
world the way we want it; we must take it the 
way itis. Ifa lack of frankness, a certain amount 
of evasion, insincerity and straddling is necessary 
in order not to array too many of the narrow, 
ignorant, and prejudiced masses against you, are 
not such tactics justified? If it is not possible 
to reach the masses of the voters by sincerely and 
dispassionately appealing to their reason—and no 
one save the utterly unsophisticated contends this 
is possible—is it not the sensible thing to look on 
the whole business of getting votes as a game 
and play it in the only effective way it can be 
played? Does not the end justify the means? 
Would not the refusal of men of character and 
capacity to play along the indicated lines be 
equivalent to a complete surrender of the whole 
business of politics and government completely to 


the altogether incapable, insincere and unworthy, 
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and would not that be infinitely the worse for all 
of us? Ought not, instead of revolting at the 
necessary humbuggery involved, the better type 
to take the broad and long view, recognize the 
limitations of human nature and the impossibility 
of remodeling the masses, feel about fooling 
the voters the same way people feel about telling 
fairy stories to children? Is not the main thing 
to get elected? 

These questions open wide a field of debate 
into which there is no intention to wander here. 
It suffices to say that in these days all candidates 
are more or less compelled to follow the rule of 
seeming to say something and not doing it. Ex- 
cept in sections where sentiment is overwhelm- 
ingly one way it does not pay to express emphatic 
views on any controversial question. If a candi- 
date has been identified with one side it is the part 
of wisdom to go as far toward the other as is 
possible without losing original support. The 
wet leans toward the drys, the dry inclines to- 
ward the wets. It pays to boldly advocate only 
the obvious—for example, economy, lower taxes, 
good crops; to denounce only the things that can- 
not be defended—corruption, in the opposite 
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party, extravagance, “the predatory interests.” 

All of this is not to say that there are not occa- 
sionally campaigns in states and in the nation 
where the parties and the candidates are squarely 
lined up on opposite sides on a real issue, in which 
it is possible to speak out honestly and from the 
heart, concerning which the people can be really 
stirred. Nor is it to say that occasionally an 
extraordinary man does not arise with an amazing 
gift for reaching the minds and hearts of the com- 
mon people, for making them grasp the essential 
facts about a governmental problem, of interest- 
ing them in a constructive proposal, of talking 
sense to them and making them see it. Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York comes more nearly 
to being that sort than any other man in public 
life in either party to-day. To his talents in this 
direction are due in no small measure his repeated 
successes in New York. It is, however, true that 
despite the occasional shining exceptions, the great 
bulk of successes in politics are scored by the can- 
didates who evade controversial questions, avoid 
constructive proposals, devote themselves to a 


solemn advocacy of the obvious, practice concilia- 
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tion and say nothing calculated to arouse the prej- 
udiced voter. 

There is of course much more to successful 
political campaigning than this, as will be seen in 
later chapters, but it can be set down as axiomatic 
and fundamental that complete candor and cour- 
age in dealing with the people in a campaign 
would be fatal to any candidacy; that to a certain 
degree, varying according to the office sought, the 
nature of the fight, the political and economic con- 
ditions of the period, the character, stréngth and 
tactics of the opposition, it is essential to deceive 
them—even if the deceit is, as at times, limited to 
mere mental reservations, a failure to disclose real 
thought and feeling. This may not perhaps be 
an exactly palatable statement for some of the 
active aspirants, past and present, for high elec- 
tive office to swallow and it may shock some of 
our trusting editorial minds, but it is true none 
the less. It is painful to puncture the illusion that 
the electorate as a whole is intelligent and that 
the candidates disclose their full minds in the 
course of their campaigns. There is here no pur- 
pose to deride the democratic scheme. It is of 
course more or less necessary to keep up the pre- 
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tense and there are plenty of people who retain 
their faith in the people, steadfastly insist that the 
voters do respond to courage and candor. But the 
practical men in politics, the fellows who come 
into actual contact with the average voter, who 
know him not in the abstract but in the concrete— 
they know better. The plain truth is that the 
character and caliber of the American voters com- 
pel even the most high-minded and sincere office 
seekers to resort to a certain amount of humbug- 
gery to succeed. And they all do. 

Certainly there was no exception to the rule 
among the candidates for Presidential nomina-— 
tions in the two parties prior to the 1928 national 
conventions. On the contrary, some of them fur- 
nished unusually good illustrations of the truth of 
the doctrine herein laid down. For instance there 
was the extraordinary diminution of Senator 
James A. Reed’s interest in the Prohibition issue. 
In 1926 he was perhaps the most militant and 
flaming wet in the country, the hero of all the anti- 
Prohibitionists. In 1928, when he began his active 
campaign for the Presidency, he took the ground 
that the thing to do with this issue was to forget 
it, and declared that no man holding strong views 
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on a question like this, calculated to deeply divide 
Democrats, ought to protrude those views—an 
amazing attitude for this aggressive and vigorous 
opponent of the Anti-Saloon League. Yet it was 
absolutely in accord with the principle of politics 
to which this chapter is devoted. 

So too was the early declaration of Governor 
Smith, another known wet, that he considered the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act as a “‘sacred 
duty.”” On the other side of the fence, it is cer- 
tainly true that in his reply to Senator Borah’s 
Prohibition questionnaire addressed to all Re- 
publican candidates, Herbert Hoover, while tak- 
ing the dry stand without which no Republican 
could reasonably hope for nomination to the Pres- 
idency, by no means spoke his full mind on the 
subject. Thus it goes. They all—the really sin- 
cere and the wholly insincere—play the game that 
way. They have to. 

The conduct of Mr. Coolidge in his 1924 cam- 
paign was perhaps as striking an instance of the 
adherence of a Presidential candidate to this rule 
of politics, the gist of which is to avoid unneces- 
sary antagonisms, as our history affords. Though 
the occupant of the White House is not expected 
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to tour the country as a Presidential candidate, 
and by reason of his position and the respect due 
to the office is enabled to campaign with a mini- 
mum of speech making, it is safe to say that no 
man in his position ever said less than did Mr. 
Coolidge in the 1924 campaign. Nor did any 
man in his position ever receive such an over- 
whelming popular majority. In that campaign 
Mr. Coolidge did, it is true, make a number of 
speeches, but they were the last word in safety. 
At no time and in no place did he so much as 
touch upon a controversial question. Completely 
ignoring Prohibition, he declined in spite of pres- 
sure and challengers to say a word in denuncia- 
tion of the Ku Klux Klan, and did not in any 
way refer to the charges of corruption levied 
against his party by the Democrats. On all con- 
crete issues he had no word to say. On abstract 
and obviously safe subjects he uttered many. 
From first to last in the campaign Mr. Coolidge 
said no syllable that could possibly offend Catho- 
lic or Ku Klux, wet or dry, crooked oil man or 
flaming patriot. Ignoring every live issue in the 
fight, refusing every challenge, he held rigidly to 
an advocacy of the obvious—economy, lower 
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taxes, debt reduction, prosperity, peace, good will, 
the Bible, the flag, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights. 

Reviewed at this distance, it undoubtedly was 
the best example we have had of the art of seem- 
ing to say something without saying anything. 
And how it paid! It is true Mr. Coolidge or any 
Republican would have been elected that year. 
The normal Republican majority, the amazingly 
prosperous condition of the country and the dread- 
ful strife in the Democratic convention all insured 
Republican success. None the less, the one hun- 
dred per cent. way in which Mr. Coolidge adhered 
to this axiomatic principle of politics beyond 
question swelled his majority. Practically every 
prejudiced person in the country voted against the 
able but unfortunate John W. Davis. Mr. Cool- 
idge, infinitely the better politician, gave none of 
them a reason for voting against him. 

Could any better proof possibly be asked of 
the value in politics of seeming to say something 
without doing it—which involves either having no 
convictions except on safe subjects or concealing 
them—than the fact that Mr. Coolidge, whose 
Presidential and political utterances have been 
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platitudinous to an unprecedented degree, and 
who has to a greater extent than any other White 
House incumbent made a major policy of inac- 
tion, will probably go out of office more pro- 
nouncedly popular than any President who can 
be remembered—probably than any President we 
ever had? 
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Give Them a Good Show 


THERE ARE of course many campaigns in which, 
both sides being equally inept, the neglect or 
violation of all sound political rules makes no 
difference. The mistakes and deficiencies of one 
side are canceled by those on the other. The 
fight lacking color and the candidates skill, the 
victory goes to the side normally in the majority 
provided its organization, sufficiently financed, 
functions according to form. In other words, most 
political contests—even for the Presidency—due 
to absence of imagination among the contestants 
—are dull affairs, devoid of excitement and with- 
out the thrill that comes from a well-played game. 

In most there is neither conscious strategy nor 
clearly outlined plan of campaign—nothing save 
plain blundering through long routine lines, with 
reliance wholly in the party organization, the 
party press, the campaign fund, the stupidity of 
the people and the “lucky breaks.” The only 
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real rule to which a majority of candidates ad- 
here is the one explained in the two preceding 
chapters of avoiding antagonisms, of concilia- 
tion, of being emphatic only when it is safe or 
unavoidable, of saying nothing calculated to 
arouse hostility or prejudice. Once nominated 
most candidates proceed to follow this rule with- 
out consciously recognizing it as a rule. Not 
many candidates—even for the higher offices— 
have a conscious knowledge of political laws be- 
yond this. Most of them instinctively campaign in 
accordance with this and with other rules which 
they have never themselves concretely formulated 
in their minds nor heard outlined, which perhaps 
is merely one way of stating the undoubted fact 
that a very large percentage of candidates for 
elective office are only a bare mental grade or so 
above the level of the bulk of their constituents. 
Many of them are little more capable of clear 
comprehension of the popular psychology than 
are the people to whom they make their appeal. 
That is why when once in a long while some really 
astute fellow with a penetrating political vision 
gets into politics he runs circles around the oppo- 
sition—and astonishingly transforms a minority 
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into a majority. Such a man gets himself looked 
upon as a political marvel. Actually all he has 
done is to be intelligent enough to ferret out the 
political laws and apply them with a clear under- 
standing of what they are and what he is doing. 
He is naturally twice as effective as the fellow 
whose knowledge of political rules is merely in- 
stinctive and therefore vague. 

For example, there are relatively few men to- 
day who grasp the fact that one of the surest ways 
to succeed in politics, one of the most effective 
ways of overcoming odds in a political campaign, 
is to give the people a good show. Give them a 
really good show and they will warm to you, 
rally around you, support you. At bottom, what 
they want is to be amused, not instructed. The 
thing they abhor is to be bored. Actually, except 
in times of industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment or when some national crisis impends, it is a 
difficult thing to get the voters really aroused 
over any issue. Constructive proposals as a rule 
leave them cold. Charges and counter-charges 
are regulation stuff, always unconsciously dis- 
counted by the voter as part of the game, never as 
effective as either side thinks or fears. Personali- 
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ties and prejudices are the two things that in 
normal times really stir their blood and other 
things being relatively equal it is the candidate 
who gives the best show who brings home the 
bacon. 

Take John Philip Hill, Congressman from 
Maryland, for an example. The third district in 
Baltimore City, which Mr. Hill represented, was 
normally strongly Democratic. It had been for 
several terms represented in Congress by Charles 
P. Coady, a Democrat, a man of substance, char- 
acter, sense. It seemed likely that he could con- 
tinue to represent the district indefinitely—that is 
it did until Mr. Hill entered the field. Sentiment 
in the district was overwhelmingly wet. Mr. 
Coady and Mr. Hill were both lawyers, equally 
wet, equally able and honest, both equally op- 
posed to the Eighteenth Amendment, equally de- 
termined to modify the Volstead Act. The big 
difference between them was that Mr. Hill gave 
a good show, and Mr. Coady didnot. Mr. Coady 
talked on the issue all right, presented forceful 
and cogent arguments as to the iniquity of the 
Prohibition Amendment and promised to fight 
steadily for modification, but he lacked the 
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dramatic touch which Mr. Hill developed so effec- 
tively. Stalking into a crowded hall, Mr. Hill 
would walk to the table on the stage where, under 
his instructions, a pitcher of water and a glass had 
been placed. Picking up the pitcher he would 
start to pour himself a drink. Suddenly and 
dramatically he would throw the water out the 
window or dash the glass on the floor. ‘‘What’s 
this?” he would shout. ‘Water? We don’t want 
water in this district, we want beer, and, boys, if 
you send John Philip Hill to Congress he’ll get 
it for you.” Then he would grab an American 
flag (also planted), the band would strike up and 
the crowd go crazy. It did not take much of 
this and a few other similar stunts to get the dis- 
trict all stirred up. ‘The net result was the turn- 
ing of a normal Democratic majority into a Re- 
publican majority. Mr. Coady was badly de- 
feated and Mr. Hill triumphantly elected for no 
reason on earth except he gave the voters a cork- 
ing good show and they appreciated it. And even 
if Coady had tried to do it he couldn’t. It has 
to be born in you to be a good political showman. 

Probably the most striking present-day illus- 
tration of the effectiveness of a good show is the 
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success in 1927 of the burly William Hale 
Thompson in electing himself Mayor of Chicago. 
It is true he came to grief later but that was due 
partly to overplaying his hand, partly to a rival 
machine well supplied with money. The result 
of the Thompson campaign, when its true char- 
acter is recalled, is probably more distressing to 
those who cling to the belief that the people can 
be trusted to see through the fakers than any other 
that has occurred in a long time. The overshad- 
owing features of “Big Bill’s” fight were first, the 
two large stockyard rats, whom he called “Doc” 
and “Fred,” and between which he staged a dia- 
logue as in their cage they were placed before 
him on the table in full view of his audience. 
“Doc”? was supposed to be Dr. Robertson and 
“Fred” was Fred Lundin, former political and 
personal playmates of “Big Bill” but in his 1927 
Mayoralty fight strongly against him. The “Doc” 
and “Fred” dialogue was a “knock out” every 
time. It was conducted by Big Bill a hundred 
times in as many different parts of Chicago. The 
other Big Bill feature was, of course, his ferocious 
attack on King George of England, whom he al- 
leged had “his snout” in our affairs and was 
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scheming to get possession of the country. His 
violent and unrestrained denunciation of King 
George and the British generally, and his absurd 
allegations concerning British propaganda in the 
school books, while revolting of course to the in- 
telligent Chicagoans and a source of disgust or 
diversion, according to temperament, outside of 
Chicago, depressing as it is to assert, beyond 
doubt made a strong appeal to the masses of the 
voters. Upon it more than anything else Big Bill 
was chosen. The real thing was the show he 
gave. 

As a political asset the ability to dramatize 
your issue or yourself is hard to beat. It is worth 
any amount of arguments, statistics, facts. If 
you have the dramatic touch, the ability to give 
a show, you can on occasions really get home to 
the people with a constructive issue, really make 
them grasp a governmental problem, really be- 
come concerned over a public question. “Al” 
Smith, Governor of New York, distinctly has 
the touch and to it no small part of his success 
in New York campaigns is due. Any one who has 
seen him on the stump knows how effectively he 
dramatizes his fights. He is a showman, too—a 
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higher grade one of course than Big Bill—but a 
showman nevertheless. The most effective speech 
Smith made in his 1926 fight for Governor against 
Ogden L. Mills was the one in which he pictured 
for the crowd the meeting of Republican leaders 
in a hotel room to decide on an issue against him. 
Describing each man, giving their dialogue and 
comment—imaginary, of course, but full of salty 
wit and pungent phrases—Smith made his audi- 
ence fairly see the group and rock with laughter 
as he said, for instance, “And then a little bald- 
headed guy over in the corner pipes up and says, 
—‘How about milk as an issue? MHlearst has 
printed a lot about that. Why ain’t milk a good 
bet?” It was a fine show he gave and after a few 
speeches like that there was not much left of the 
milk issue with which Mr. Mills had really begun 
to make some progress. 

In the national field, Vice-President Charles G. 
Dawes is a good political showman and so was 
Theodore Roosevelt—none better in his day. 
That “Hell and Maria” stuff of Mr. Dawes’ be- 
fore the Senate Committee in 1922 was pure 
showmanship and extremely effective too. And 


though, when his colorless personality and unin- 
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spiring voice and manner are considered, it seems 
slightly absurd to say so, Calvin Coolidge, too, 
well knows the political importance of giving a 
show. It was certainly with that in his mind that, 
in the 1924 campaign, he arrayed himself in over- 
alls and “pitched” hay for the moving picture 
men at his home in Vermont, and was photo- 
graphed carrying an old sap bucket and doing odd 
jobs around the farm. It was undoubtedly, too, 
with the idea that the people must have a show 
that out in the Black Hills in the summer of 
1927 before he decided not to run again, he 
dressed up for the cameras in his ridiculous cow- 
boy costume and wore the ten-gallon hat in which 
he looked extremely absurd and was most un- 
happy. It was for the necessary show that he went 
fishing, a business for which he has a profound dis- 
taste, and was photographed doing various unique 
and unnatural things during his South Dakota 
stay. It is not without significance that not one 
such picture was taken of Mr. Coolidge after his 
“T-do-not-choose-to-run” statement. They all 
preceded his decision to retire. 

To sum up—Every experienced politician not 
utterly unintelligent knows the value of giving a 
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good show and the wiser candidates for office never 
neglect to provide one. It is much more necessary 
than to have either an argument, ideas or issues. 
Nor does a man always have to clown a la Big 
Bill and some others, though clowning is usually 
effective. Sometimes he can get his effect through 
pure eloquence, sometimes by a profound and im- 
pressive solemnity, sometimes by an ability to 
mimic the other fellow, to make them laugh, to 
make them feel. There are an infinite variety of 
ways. The one great mistake for a candidate is to 
impose upon his constituents the necessity for real 
mental effort, in other words to make them think. 
The important thing is to grasp the fact that the 
great bulk of the voters must be reached through 
their emotions, that to get an idea home it has to 
be dramatized, that while a pretense of an appeal 
to reason is essential for publicity purposes and 
in order not to alienate the thinking and some- 
times influential few, that it really is a waste of 
time and energy so far as ninety-five per cent. of 
the voters are concerned, that the one way and the 
only way to get these is to give them some sort of 
a show. 


This ought not of course to be taken to mean 
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that a candidate can afford to be altogether a 
buffoon. Of course, he must seem to appeal to 
the intelligence of the voters even when his ap- 
peal is wholly to the emotions, and it is essential, 
of course, not to disgust the before-mentioned in- 
telligent—or relatively intelligent—few, who 
control the newspapers and banks, represent the 
so-called “business interests’ and “better ele- 
ment,” who aid in raising the campaign funds and 
consider themselves or are considered “leaders of 
the community.” ‘There have been candidates— 
like Bill Thompson in Chicago, and John F. Hy- 
lan of New York—who have won elections with 
all these, including the newspapers, solidly against 
them. But it takes extraordinary showmanship 
to do it—showmanship plus organization, money 
and luck. The relatively intelligent five per cent. 
are as a rule influential out of proportion to their 
numbers and it is the part of good politics at least 
to split them with the other side by not becom- 
ing too blatantly extreme and far fetched in the 
emotional appeal. 

This, however, does not alter the basic fact that 
if it is a real fight and not a one-sided one, with the 
numerical and financial odds overwhelmingly with 
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you, the real appeal has to be an emotional appeal 
and not a rational one. Further, if you want to 
win and cannot, as is often the case, get both the 
intelligent and influential few and the unintelli- 
gent many, the part of wisdom is, of course, to 
abandon the intelligent few altogether and con- 
centrate on the unintelligent many. And it is 
amazing to what extremes a candidate can safely 
go in the purely emotional appeal. I remember 
well campaigning the State as a political reporter 
for the Baltimore Sun, with a candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Maryland whose speeches, if reported 
verbatim, would have been utterly and completely 
ridiculous. ‘They not only lacked ideas—but were 
devoid of both clarity and coherence. All there 
was in them was an inchoate mass of generalities 
and platitudes. Most of his sentences were actu- 
ally without verbs. Yet this man was able to 
deliver these sentences with such fire and force, 
such vehement gestures, such energy, ardor and 
enthusiasm, and with such a profound and earnest 
air, winding up with such a tremendous shaking 
of the jowls and pounding of the table that I 
saw time and again a great crowd arise at the 
close and cheer wildly without having the least 
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idea of the sense of what he had said. Naturally 
they could not have had because there was not the 
slightest sense in what he said. It was simply a 
show. His published speeches, prepared in ad- 
vance for the newspapers, reasonably enough 
made sense—at least enough to get by. As de- 
livered they made none at all. Yet they were 
enormously effective. Was he elected? He was. 
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Prosperity Absorbs All Criticism 


IT Must of course be understood that the princi- 
ples of politics herein laid down are those which 
experience has proven effective with the voters 
as a whole, not in one section but in every section, 
not in one campaign but in all campaigns, for the 
big as well as the smaller elective offices. It 
ought not, however, to be necessary to explain 
that they do not apply to those thinking and in- 
formed voters who are to be found in every com- 
munity. A liberal estimate of their number in 
the country would be 500,000. Probably there 
are really not nearly so many if the actual voters 
only are counted, though there may be consider- 
ably more than 500,000, if those who do not 
register and vote but who are qualified to do so 
are included. 

The point I want clearly to make even at 
the risk of unnecessary repetition is that Just 
as the overwhelming bulk of the people are 
swayed entirely by their feelings and are incap- 
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able of clear-headed political thought, so too 
the bulk of the active politicians who hold the 
offices, and who run the government and appeal 
to the voters are themselves only relatively in- 
telligent, far removed from the astute and shrewd 
politicians of fiction. Some there are, of course, 
who are clever and keen, who think and plan and 
contrive, who really know the philosophy of poli- 
tics and the psychology of the average voter. In 
the main, however, the rules are more or less un- 
consciously followed, the humbuggery and camou- 
flage and window dressing more a matter of in- 
stinct than design. These facts make it clear that 
a great political advantage accrues to the practi- 
tioner who, whether as candidate, political man- 
ager, machine leader or worker, instead of in- 
stinctive knowledge of the proven political rules 
has an intelligent knowledge of them, and delib- 
erately rather than blindly, plays the game in ac- 
cordance with them. 

Of course all political rules must be based on an 
accurate knowledge and understanding of the po- 
litical reactions of the people. It is all very well 
for psychologists to theorize, and for campaign 
managers and candidates and political writers to 
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have their views, but the one man who really 
knows is the precinct executive or captain and any 
views as to what does affect the average voter and 
what does not affect him not derived from this 
source are not worth much. The precinct exec- 
utive is the foundation stone of the organization, 
the smallest unit in the machine, the only figure in 
politics who has direct intimate personal contact 
with the average voter. If he does not know no 
one knows. It is his business and often his living 
to know. Accurate knowledge is far more vital 
to him than to any one else in politics. If he 
does not know what appeals and what does not 
appeal to the voters of his precinct, some day 
or other somebody will get his precinct away from 
him, and with his precinct his job, his prestige, his 
pull and his perquisites. 

It is the testimony of every precinct executive 
everywhere that Prosperity absorbs all criticism. 
That is a basic and indisputable political axiom 
never generally recognized before the 1924 cam- 
paign but now understood and accepted by all 
thinking politicians. What it means is that in a 
period of prosperity, with plenty of work for 


everybody willing to work and good wages, the 
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party in power, if normally the majority party, is 
absolutely invincible. Save through some ex- 
traordinary piece of luck or stupidity it cannot 
be beaten. So long as times are good, the party 
out of power has small chance of getting in re- 
gardless of the record of the administration. 
Proof of corruption, allegations and proof of in- 
capacity, of waste, of false pretense and of party 
promises broken or unfulfilled—all fall harm- 
lessly to the ground in times of great prosperity. 
The people as a whole are not interested in poli- 
tics under such conditions and cannot be stirred 
into activity by any ordinary political issue. 
They lack a grievance. They have nothing to 
vote against. The masses are mainly concerned 
with work, play and wages. The precinct execu- 
tives know that so long as they have these nothing 
like a turn of the popular tide can be looked for, 
no changing of a minority into a majority need be 
expected. Here and there the personality of a 
candidate, his ability to give a better show, the 
unexpected weight of money or some other of a 
hundred reasons may change districts or states 
in a time of prosperity, but not in the country as 


a whole except under extraordinary conditions. 
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In local elections the prosperity asset does not 
count so heavily—though it does count—but in a 
national election it is the overwhelmingly im- 
portant thing. 

Take the 1924 Presidential election—even if 
there had been no Democratic division, there 
would have been no Democratic chance. Any 
Republican could have won. The Republican 
party, benefiting by a prosperity greater than 
had existed in any other country at any other time 
and for which it was in no way or form respon- 
sible, needed neither issue nor candidate. It was 
completely impregnable. The appalling corrup- 
tion under the Harding régime, constituting per- 
haps the most shameful chapter in the whole 
history of American politics and involving not 
only the Republican administration but the Re- 
publican party, simply did not register. On Jan- 
uary 29, 1924, when the first Teapot Dome ex- 
plosion occurred and the lid was lifted from the 
oil scandals that have smeared the Republican 
party in a way no other party has been smeared 
in all history, there is no doubt that Democratic 
leaders were thrilled with hope and Republicans 
correspondingly chilled with apprehension. 


Pe oled 
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To both sides it seemed incredible that a dis- 
closure of crookedness in the Cabinet would not 
be a shock to the people. When to the oil scan- 
dals were added the revelations concerning At- 
torney General Daugherty and his gang, the in- 
dictment and conviction of Charles R. Forbes of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the accusations against the 
Alien Property Custodian, Thomas R. Miller, and 
others, it was certainly logical to believe that the 
public would react against the party in power. 
Clear up to election day optimistic Democratic 
managers believed and hoped they would; Repub- 
lican managers feared they would. On the night 
before the election in New York, John W. Davis, 
the Democratic candidate, with a touching but 
wholly misplaced confidence in the inherent dis- 
taste of the American people for corruption, be- 
lieved he had his fight won. It is equally true that 
despite the overwhelming advantages in money, 
numbers and newspaper support, the more astute 
among the Republican managers were fearful. 
There was on both sides real uncertainty—particu- 
larly among the leaders—as to whether a silent re- 
sentment against crookedness in government 
would not be manifested by the people at the 
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polls, despite the absence of any overt sign and 
notwithstanding the reports of the precinct execu- 
tives who were in a position to know. 

The result of course showed that the issue never 
was taken seriously, that there was no unfavor- 
able reaction at all, that the reason there was no 
outward sign of being stirred over the disclosures 
was because there was no inner disturbance. Not 
only were the emotional and non-thinking voters 
untouched by the exposures, but the so-called 
“better element,” the bankers, the business men, 
the newspaper owners, the income tax payers in 
the higher brackets, were left equally cold. Asa 
result of the 1924 election, far more clearly than 
ever before, the fact that prosperity absorbs all 
criticism was established as a basic political prin- 
ciple. 

As a result of that election it was conclusively 
demonstrated that the material welfare of the in- 
dividual has a vastly greater appeal than any 
moral issue—that in the face of general material 
prosperity it is not possible to make headway with 
a moral issue, no matter how well defined. At 
the time the 1924 disclosures occurred the great 
masses of the people not only had plenty of work 
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at good wages, but the higher bracket income tax 
payers were literally drugged with delight over a 
period in which the amassing of more money than 
they ever dreamed of was accompanied by one tax 
cut following another. The Republican leaders 
claimed credit for both the unprecedented pros- 
perity and the tax cuts, and the business, banking 
and journalistic interests, piling up millions at an 
amazing rate and ever eager for more tax reduc- 
tion, overwhelmingly conceded the claim, dis- 
missed the charges of corruption and the proof of 
the false pretense concerning debt reduction and 
tax reduction credit as mere partisan accusations, 
swallowed without effort the extraordinary propa- 
ganda put out in behalf of Mr. Coolidge and gave 
to this very mediocre Massachusetts machine poli- 
tician and the extremely rich old gentleman who, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was erroneously cred- 
ited with having originated the so-called Mellon 
tax plan and to have been responsible for a debt 
reduction that was as automatic as an air brake, 
an adoration and worship the depth of which was 
only equaled by their absurdity. To such an ex- 
tent were these interests determined at all hazards 
to uphold the Coolidge-Mellon hands, that sev- 
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eral of the really great newspapers of the country 
persistently threw cold water on the oil investi- 
gation by the Senate Committee and were actually 
afraid to intimate in their columns that Daugherty 
was not an ornament to the national service for 
fear in some way this would detract from the in- 
fluence of Mr. Mellon and Mr. Coolidge and the 
pending tax reduction bill be delayed or lost. 
Under such conditions—with the more or less 
moronic masses employed and well paid and the 
relatively rich and really influential few in the 
felicitously contented state above described—no 
criticism of any sort could make a dent. Every- 
body—the stupid, the not so stupid and the really 
smart—were interested in preserving the status 
quo. The last thing any one wanted was a 
change. The oil scandals might have been twice 
as bad—‘“‘the red trail of corruption” might have 
led, as Senator James A. Reed has since charged, 
“into the Treasury and across the White House 
lawn to the very door of the President himself” — 
and still the issue would not have got a response 
either from the masses, untroubled about food, 
drink, clothes and shelter, or the well-to-do, anx- 
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ious to “get theirs while the getting was good.” 
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Practically no one voted the Democratic ticket 
save those inherent and inherited Democrats held 
by the party tie, though the Democrats had the 
better candidate, the better platform, the better 
arguments. The result made plain to the political 
leaders in both parties, with mentality enough to 
grasp such things, that no headway can be made 
against the party in power in a full tide of pros- 
perity. That campaign taught the shrewder poli- 
ticians a good deal. It made them readjust their 
ideas about the political fatality of getting caught 
in corruption. It gave them a truer appreciation 
of the relative effectiveness of a moral issue. It 
made them realize that prosperity is the greatest 
asset of the party in power, that there is nothing 
the people will not forgive an administration that 
has the luck to be in when good times are in full 
swing. It gave them a realization that the people 
will not take an interest in an issue or an indict- 
ment unless they have a grievance. 

Finally, it made the keener ones appreciate 
what the precinct executive has always known, 
that the reverse of this picture is equally true— 
that to the party in power there is no greater men- 
ace than an industrial depression. When work is 
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scarce, wages low and unemployment widely prev- 
alent the whole temper of the American voter is 
changed. His interest in politics is quickened to 
the extent of trying to find something on which 
to blame his hard luck. And when he goes to 
the polls under such conditions he goes, as every 
precinct executive worth his salt well knows, “to 
hit” somebody. What this means of course is to 
vote against the party in power. It is the natural 
and, in fact, the sole available target for his re- 
sentment. Just as unreasoningly as he is willing 
to credit the administration with good times, he 
cordially puts upon it full responsibility for the 
bad ones. 

It isnot worth while to talk to him about great, 
inexorable economic laws nor to reason that no 
political party is really responsible for either good 
or bad times. As has been repeatedly pointed out, 
the average American voter feels rather than 
thinks politically. What he feels when he is out 
of work, or his trade has fallen off, his bank bal- 
ance is low and his worries about food, drink, 
clothes and shelter press hard on him, is that 
somehow or other it is the fault of the govern- 
ment, that the party in power hasn’t done the 
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right thing, that he isn’t getting a square deal 
from the administration, that the thing to do is to 
“hit ’em.” 

There is of course nothing new in the thought 
that prosperity is a great political asset. Recogni- 
tion of that has been general among politicians 
and publicists almost from the Jackson days— 
but the opportunity was never as concretely pre- 
sented to measure its potency against other argu- 
ments, issues and attacks, as in the 1924 cam- 
paign. It was then demonstrated more conclu- 
sively than ever before that great prosperity out- 
weighs everything else. Since 1924 the principle 
that ‘prosperity absorbs all criticism” has been 
indelibly written into the political lexicon. Even 
those who can’t read instinctively comprehend it 


now. 
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Corruption Not Really a Party Liability 


BEYOND DISPUTE the six years from 1922 to 1928 
have done more to reveal clearly axiomatic polit- 
ical laws than the sixty that have preceded them. 
Certain popular political reactions long suspected 
by the keener sideline observers and vaguely un- 
derstood by the precinct executives have been 
beautifully clarified. Certain theories, widely and 
closely cherished concerning so-called public sen- 
timent, have been completely exploded. For ex- 
ample those about corruption—a subject opened 
up in the last chapter. It had for a great many 
years been generally believed that the American 
people instinctively revolted against crookedness 
in politics and governments. The conviction was 
deeply rooted that “turn the rascals out” was a 
potent and irresistible slogan, provided there was 
incontestable proof they really were rascals. It 
was generally accepted that any political party 
caught red-handed in corruption would inevitably 
be swept out of power by a wave of popular re- 
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sentment at the following election. The doctrine 
of party responsibility for personal guilt was gen- 
erally considered sound. It is so no longer. 
Not only the experience in the national election 
of 1924 but an amazing number of demonstra- 
tions on a more limited scale, including the popu- 
lar acceptance of the extraordinary political 
developments between 1924 and 1928 in a num- 
ber of states such as Indiana, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio—have thoroughly scrapped the 
old idea that the general run of American voters— 
these emotional and largely unintelligent voters 
with whom we principally deal in this volume 
and who are overwhelmingly in the majority— 
are so inherently honest themselves that they 
spontaneously revolt against governmental and 
political corruption. In its place the principle 
has been firmly established—proved in fact up 
to the hilt—that the great mass of the voters have 
no inherent or instinctive objection to corruption; 
that at heart, however they may have felt in for- 
mer decades, they do not now expect or demand 
rigid honesty in public officials, party leaders or 
party candidates. That old Cleveland slogan, 
“Public Office is a Public Trust,”’ while it may 
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have thrilled the people in 1884, would not have 
created a ripple in 1924 or 1926. As a matter 
of fact there is reason to think it would not have 
been effective in 1884 had the country then had 
the sort and degree of prosperity with which it 
was drenched in the six years following the death 
of Harding and the succession to the Presidency 
of Coolidge. 

There may have been a time in the past when 
the voters placed probity in public office above 
every other quality and when the mere appear- 
ance of corrupt influences was fatal to a party’s 
prospects, but it is doubtful, in spite of the fact 
that such has been the theory. There may come 
a time in the future when, regardless of all other 
issues and ideas, the people will not tolerate in 
politics or public office any party or any man 
with corrupt associations and contacts. But that 
time is not now, and the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing not only from the multitudinous incidents of 
the past six years but from those precinct execu- 
tives heretofore referred to as the only politicians 
in position to really know the popular political 
mind, that the people do not object to corruption 
per se. When times are good, work is plenty and 
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wages high, they look upon corruption in public 
office with a curious degree of tolerance and com- 
placency. Under such conditions they regard the 
charges of crookedness coming from the outs 
against the ins as the natural thing to be expected, 
as part of the game. The disposition down in the 
precincts is to believe that of course the ins are 
grafting a little, but so will the outs when they 
get in—it is what they all do. Charges of cor- 
ruption are always discounted by the voters, 
rarely fully believed, always looked upon as part 
of the political game, never fully understood. 

As a matter of fact they are frequently a means 
of arousing public sympathy for the man at- 
tacked. It does not seem to the masses of the 
voters an unforgivable crime to rob the rich, and 
there is an undeniable tendency among a by no 
means small class to rather think a fellow who 
gets in has a right to “shake down” the “big 
boys.” They forgive him for robbing the rich 
so long as he “‘lays off” the poor. If he gets 
caught there is an instinctive sympathy for him. 
What the average voter thinks is that the others 
are slicker but not more honest and the denunci- 
ation of the “poor guy” who got caught does not 
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do him any particular harm. On the contrary, 
he appeals to his constituents for a “vindica- 
tion,” talks about the “‘conspiracy to rob me of 
my good name” and gets reélected by an increased 
majority. If they can’t reélect the “poor guy” 
himself, if he happens to have gone to the peni- 
tentiary for instance—just to show their good 
will the voters turn in and elect his wife. The 
case of former Representative Langley of Ken- 
tucky, convicted of fraud, is an instance. While 
Mr. Langley was in the Federal Penitentiary, the 
voters of his district nominated and elected Mrs. 
Langley to his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives. Only when the tide has turned and eco- 
nomic conditions are bad is the cry ‘““Turn the 
rascals out” really effective—and then they turn 
against the party in power without waiting or 
asking for a real reason. 

All of this sounds like a pretty severe indict- 
ment of the American people as a whole. It is 
of course in direct conflict with the belief that 
they can be trusted to distinguish between good 
and bad, and that they prefer the good. It 
clashes with the conviction that they are at bot- 
tom devoted to the right, and it is of course not 
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in accord with that “I have an abiding faith in 
the wisdom of the American people” sentiment 
which has been mouthed by most candidates for 
public office since the days of Jefferson. It will 
not be agreeable to the relatively small number, 
who hold high standards of public service and 
stand for political purity, who believe in the fun- 
damental intelligence and unerring instinct for 
righteousness of the masses. These will of course 
dissent strongly from the views herein expressed, 
but they are true none the less and to believe 
differently is to delude one’s self. 

As previously pointed out there have been in 
the past four years numerous, varied and striking 
instances of the complete unconcern of the voters 
about revealed corruption and their lack of resent- 
ment over the deliberate policy of ignoring its 
existence inaugurated by the President of the 
United States, himself a completely impeccable 
person whose personal integrity has never been 
questioned. With few exceptions this policy has 
been made their own by all Republican leaders, 
big and little, in every section. Of course, it does 
seem almost incredible that the revelations of the 
Fall-Doheny-Sinclair conspiracy to steal the naval 
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oil leases, capping the Daugherty disclosures and 
the other items of crookedness that marked the 
Harding régime, should not have caused some 
slight evidence of popular disapproval outside the 
ranks of the Democratic party and the newspaper 
editorials, regardless of the personal integrity of 
Mr. Coolidge, the universal acceptance of which 
has enabled him to keep silent without real criti- 
cism. Yet none occurred. 

It is true the business interests and the bulk of 
the press, daily and weekly, anxious for the sort 
of tax cut proposed by the Coolidge-Mellon ad- 
ministration and convinced that a continuance of 
the prosperity of which Mr. Coolidge was the 
totem pole, hinged upon his election, combined to 
convince the people in 1924 that the charges were 
merely Democratic politics, that the Senate inves- 
tigation was an outrageous affair, that the whole 
business had been dreadfully exaggerated for par- 
tisan purposes—which simply was not the truth. 
The magnificent and amazing silence of the whole 
Republican party on the subject of the oil frauds, 
the utter absence from any of its regular leaders— 
Coolidge, Dawes, Hughes, Hoover, or any of the 
others—of a word of denunciation, the complete- 
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ness with which, after their 1924 convention ad- 
journed, they ignored the existence of Fall, Do- 
heny, Sinclair, Daugherty, Forbes, Miller— 
certainly contributed tremendously toward obvi- 
ating any political effect of their misdeeds. It 
was so far as the Republican party, its President, 
its candidates, its spokesmen, were concerned, as 
if none of these men had ever lived. Mr. Cool- 
idge’s words and deeds in relation to the scandals 
were only such as were forced from him. He 
acted in appointing prosecuting counsel just 
ahead of the passage of a Senate resolution direct- 
ing him to act, and in one speech made in New 
York in February, 1924, four months before his 
nomination he expressed himself as abhorring 
corruption and promised prosecution of the 
thieves regardless of politics. Since then he has 
made 82 separate speeches and public utterances 
without mentioning the subject. It was literally 
impossible to do less. 

From that time to this, if any one even pri- 
vately ever heard him again refer to the subject it 
is not recorded. Nor did the shocking revela- 
tions in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and else- 
where that followed after his election ever gain 
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from Mr. Coolidge the slightest sign of recogni- 
tion. The Supreme Court decision, restoring the 
oil lands to the government and branding with 
infamy the conspirators, evoked no comment from 
the White House. Silence was the keynote and 
all down the line regular Republicans followed 
the Presidential lead. That they were able to get 
away with this will continue to be one of the most 
remarkable things that have ever occurred in poli- 
tics. It established for politicians another rule, the 
efficiency of which was never before so completely 
demonstrated, to wit—“‘it is far more effective to 
ignore the charge that can be proved than to 
answer it.” 

Whether this policy of ignoring the facts was 
as effective as the prosperity and the press sup- 
port may be open to argument, but there is no 
argument that the combination of the three en- 
abled the Republican party to go through the 
1924 campaign entirely protected from unfavor- 
able public reaction to disclosures of govern- 
mental crookedness without parallel in the history 
of the country. The moral sense of the people 
seemed completely smothered under their feeling 
of material well-being. 
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Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana 


IT is the contention of some that the issue of cor- 
ruption did not in 1924 get before the people 
clearly, that there were too many complicating 
questions, that the Democratic party in its conven- 
tion had run down a steep place into the sea and 
made its success at the polls impossible. All of 
these things are true to an extent but they do not 
explain the complete absence of shock on the part 
of the people when the disclosures were first made, 
long before the Democrats had run down the steep 
place and before any complications had arisen. 
‘Tt has always been true,” asserted a great edi- 
torial tribune of the people—the New York 
Times—in 1928, pointing why there was no 
reaction against the Republicans in 1924, “and 
there is no reason to doubt that it is true 
to-day, that the American people, if given a 
chance to strike hard at demonstrated political 


corruption, will do it with energy and anger.” 
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This is the political doctrine that has been 
preached by statemen and editors for a good many 
years. It is the almost necessary foundation for 
faith in the capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment. It is a pity the facts do not justify it—but 
they certainly do not. In 1924 the Republican 
spokesmen maintained that “guilt is personal” 
and that it was unfair and unjustifiable to regard 
the Republican party as besmirched because a few 
individual Republicans had gone crooked in office. 
Mr. Coolidge, it was asserted, was honest and 
could be depended upon to keep only honest men 
in office, to punish the crooks and purify the Re- 
publican atmosphere. That argument satisfied 
the vast majority of the people in 1924. But 
early in 1928 it developed that the guilt was more 
than personal, that it was in fact distinctly party. 
It was shown for example by a re-opening of the 
Teapot-Dome investigation in March of that year 
that $160,000 of the Continental Trading Com- 
pany profits, which the Supreme Court in a scald- 
ing decision branded as corrupt and fraudulent, 
had found their way into the treasury of the Re- 
publican party. It was shown that Will Hays, 
formerly Chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee, and who withheld information when 
first examined by the Committee, had solicited 
and, along with Fall, received from Harry F. 
Sinclair, whom the Supreme Court declared had 
“corruptly conspired” to defraud his government, 
bonds which he (Hays) secretly peddled around 
from one prominent Republican to another in or- 
der to conceal their source. It was shown that the 
proceeds of these bonds were used to wipe out the 
deficit of the 1920 campaign and to clear the 
decks for the 1924 fight, that beyond question 
Coolidge and Dawes and the whole Republican 
party benefited by this contribution from the sin- 
ister Sinclair, whose guilt in the eyes of the vast 
majority of his fellow citizens is by no means 
lessened by the jury acquittal in the criminal case 
against him. 

These facts obviously rendered the 1924 argu- 
ment of “guilt is personal” absurd. It marked the 
party as a receiver of stolen goods, and it caused 
Republicans like Borah of Idaho, Norris of Ne- 
braska, Goff of West Virginia, Capper of Kansas, 
and others to raise their voices in a demand that 
the party as a party purge itself of the stain. But 


did the average American voter respond to this? 
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He did not. The ‘“‘shame fund” which Borah tried 
to raise to repay Sinclair his $160,000, lan- 
guished and lagged. The rank and file took no in- 
terest in it. The titular leaders of the party— 
President Coolidge and William M. Butler, Chair- 
man of the National Committee—utterly ignored 
it. Republicans of the type of Senator Arthur 
Robinson of Indiana made counter-charges against 
the Democrats obviously designed to cloud and 
confuse the so-called public mind. Not the least 
evidence was given that the American voter was 
stirred by the 1928 developments to any greater 
feaction than in 1924, which was no reaction at 
all. 

However, even more than their inertia at all 
stages concerning the oil scandals, the unsound- 
ness of the idea that, in these days anyhow, “‘the 
American people, given a chance to strike hard at 
demonstrated corruption, will do it with energy 
and anger,” is proved by their complete failure 
to exhibit either energy, anger or a desire to strike 
as a result of the series of political scandals re- 
vealed in various states between 1924 and 1928. 
More directly than the oil scandals these seem to 
prove that corruption is not essentially a party 
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liability, because in these the issue was uncom- 
plicated by a Presidential election and the weight 
of the business and journalistic interests was not 
so potently used to condone and minimize. On 
the contrary, in at least one State, practically 
every newspaper became righteously indignant 
when the disclosures came, without, however, the 
least appreciable result so far as the verdict of 
the voters was concerned. ‘These, despite the edi- 
torial adherence to the notion that they “will 
strike with energy and anger,” stood squarely by 
demonstrated political corruption. 

The best example of this was in the State of 
Illinois in the 1926 campaign. Frank L. Smith 
was there nominated by the Republicans for the 
Senate. After his nomination it was disclosed 
that his campaign had been largely financed by 
Samuel Insull, the multi-millionaire traction and 
utility magnate of Chicago. Mr. Insull had con- 
tributed a total of $225,000 to the Smith cam- 
paign. This in itself was startling enough, but 
what made it unique was the fact that Mr. Smith 
had been for years and was, until long after the 
Insull contribution was made, Chairman of the 
State Utility Commission with rate-making and 
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regulatory powers over corporations in which most 
of the Insull millions were invested. A more ut- 
terly outrageous and indefensible thing is hard to 
imagine. There was no denial of the facts by 
either Smith or Insull. Every voter had an op- 
portunity to know them. The Chicago papers 
stormed and denounced—but the people did not 
“strike.” Instead they turned in and elected Mr. 
Smith by more than 50,000 majority, despite the 
presence in the field of an independent Republican 
candidate, supported by the intelligent and re- 
form elements to whom corruption is really re- 
volting. But the rank and file did not revolt. 
And two years later when he was licked in the 
primaries it was not because of his record but 
because he was tied up with the wrong machine. 

The argument will be made of course that in 
1926 there were complications too—that Insull, 
though contributing $225,000 to the Republican 
candidate, had given George Brennan, the Demo- 
cratic boss, $15,000. It will also be insisted that 
the wet and dry issue was so strongly made that 
attention was distracted from the Smith-Insull in- 
cident. The complete humbug of this is apparent 
from the fact that none of the things that discour- 
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aged Republican voters, shocked by the Insull- 
Smith revelation, from supporting Brennan, the 
wet, Catholic, Democratic boss, stood in the way 
of supporting the dry, Protestant, Republican Mc- 
Gill—the third candidate in the field—who not 
only did not get a dollar of Insull money but had 
a reputation for character, courage and capacity 
vastly superior to Smith’s. No, the undeniable 
truth is that the voters in I]linois, so far from be- 
ing outraged by the revolting financial revelations 
between Smith and Insull, actually conceived a 
sort of sympathy for Smith. It seemed to them 
hard luck he got caught and the ferocity with 
which he was denounced by the newspapers and 
reformers helped him keep the rank and file in 
line. 

Of course the United States Senate kicked 
Smith off its door step when he showed up to take 
his seat in the Seventieth Congress—but that does 
not affect the fact that with a full knowledge of 
all the circumstances that made the Senate by an 
overwhelming majority declare him an unfit man 
to enter that body, the voters of the State stood 
by him. They not only swallowed without a 
strain his financing by Insull, but his support by 
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Governor Small, who had narrowly escaped con- 
viction on the charge of misappropriating a mil- 
lion of the State’s money and was compelled to 
make restitution by the courts of approximately 
$600,000, and his alliance with William Lorimer, 
the old Illinois boss, himself thrown out of the 
Senate in 1910 on charges of bribery. 

It is interesting to note as significant of a 
change in the political attitude toward such mat- 
ters that Lorimer is the man with whom Theodore 
Roosevelt when President refused to sit at the 
same table at a public banquet in Chicago. So 
emphatically did he express himself that the Lori- 
mer invitation was hastily withdrawn. Twenty 
years later Lorimer, with Small and Thompson, 
were entertained at lunch in the White House by 
Mr. Coolidge. Except in one or two isolated in- 
stances this evoked no unfavorable comment—got 
in fact little more notice than the complete silence 
of Mr. Coolidge on the whole Illinois situation, 
which really became a national sensation. Actu- 
ally, the success of Mr. Smith in Illinois in the 
face of a full disclosure of the facts is perhaps as 
clear a proof as can be given of the inability to 


stir the mass of the voters to anger with such 
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things unless they are filled with grievances of an- 
other kind, calculated to put them in a temper to 
strike. 

But there are other instances almost as striking. 
There was, for example, the extraordinary 1926 
Republican primaries in Pennsylvania, in which 
approximately $3,000,000 was spent and many 
flagrant instances of corruption both in the pri- 
maries and in the general election that followed 
were uncovered. The whole country rang with 
the revelations of money used on an unprece- 
dented scale, of a State literally drenched with 
cash. But the Republican voters in Pennsylvania 
were not shocked into revolt. They elected Mr. 
Vare, the unsavory boss of the Philadelphia ma- 
chine, victor in the primaries over the pious Pep- 
per. As in the case of Mr. Smith of Illinois, the 
Senate slammed its door in Mr. Vare’s face, de- 
nouncing him as elected by fraud and corruption, 
nominated by excessive use of money. A good 
deal of “demonstrated corruption” was disclosed 
one way and another in the course of the Vare 
fight but it did not excite the Pennsylvania voters 
to the point of striking with “energy and anger.” 

More striking, however, than their failure to re- 
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volt against Vare, who was perhaps as low a type 
of politician as any state ever proposed for the 
Senate, was the complete indifference with which, 
following these historic Ware-Pepper primaries, 
the people of Pennsylvania inertly watched the 
extraordinary alliance between the machine built 
up around Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Vare. In the primaries all the 
Mellon spokesmen, particularly Senator David 
A. Reed of Pittsburgh, regarded Mr. Vare as the 
Black Beast of Pennsylvania politics, whose de- 
struction was to be devoutly sought by all pa- 
triots. He was denounced in the most unstinted 
terms. His audacity in aspiring to represent the 
State in the Senate was declared outrageous, his 
character and attainments riddled and ridiculed. 
Mr. Mellon was more or less of a gilded figure 
around whom the Mellon machine functioned 
without his understanding very clearly what it 
was all about. None the less he was in entire ac- 
cord with the most violent of the attacks on Vare. 
After Vare’s election and the fight against his seat 
developed, the Mellon forces promptly and 
openly joined hands with the Vare forces. It was 
proclaimed in the press that a deal had been made 
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whereby in return for support by Mr. Mellon 
and Senator Reed in his fight to gain his seat, Mr. 
Vare would support Mr. Reed for renomination 
in the 1928 Senatorial primaries, which he later 
did. Further details of the bargain between the 
Mellon-Vare machines by which they joined hands 
to parcel out the offices and run the State were 
given in the press. 

If there has been anything in politics more 
completely and unconsciously contemptuous and 
disregardful of so-called public sentiment than 
this Mellon-Vare combination, it cannot now be 
recalled. The utter frankness with which it was 
formed and put into effect both in the Senate, 
where David Reed, changed over night without 
explanation or face-saving excuse from the most 
scathing opponent of Mr. Vare into his most 
ardent champion, and in the State, where the Mel- 
lon influence aided Vare to nominate his Mayor- 
alty candidate in Philadelphia, is as good an il- 
lustration as can be had of the silliness of relying 
upon the voters to understand, or if they under- 
stand, to care, or if they care to be energized 
enough to strike. 

For sheer cold-blooded inconsistency, what the 
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Mellon leaders have done in allying themselves 
with Vare is about the limit. Yet neither Mr. 
Mellon nor Mr. Reed have appreciably been hurt 
in Pennsylvania or in the country. They have of 
course suffered in the regard of the understanding 
few who value political courage and character and 
who thought they had these qualities. But what 
difference does that make? It is impossible—or 
certainly was for them—to hold that regard and 
the Vare support too. They had to have Vare to 
stay in politics. So they struck their colors, passed 
through a period of complete stultification and 
bought the Vare support. The point is that no- 
body cares—or at least so few that it makes little 
difference. The point about Pennsylvania is that 
the voters were not stirred either by the debauch- 
ery and corruption before the election or by the 
cold-blooded and shameless insincerity of their 
so-called leaders disclosed by the prompt burying 
of the hatchet when it seemed mutually advan- 
tageous after the election. 

It is perhaps worth while before concluding this 
discussion of the reaction—or rather non-reaction 
—of the people to corruption when work is plenti- 
ful, to cite the case of Indiana. If it were true, 
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which it is not, that the people are sensitive on 
the subject of political probity, it would certainly 
seem that Indiana presented about as complete a 
justification for a demonstration as could be 
found. Yet what has happened there? Follow- 
ing the indictment, conviction and incarceration 
in the penitentiary of a Republican Governor for 
embezzling State funds in 1924, which was only 
one of a considerable number of criminal expo- 
sures concerning Republican officials, the voters 
in 1926 elected another Republican Governor, 
concededly nominated through Ku Klux influence, 
and chose a Republican Senator picked and sup- 
ported by a machine shot to pieces with criminal 
indictments—chose him too over Evans Woolen, 
Democrat, a non-political business man and 
banker of the highest standing. But that is not 
all. By 1928 the record in Indiana covering a 
period of four years stood something like this: 

One Governor convicted and served a term in 
the penitentiary. 

Another Governor indicted but escaped convic- 
tion through the statute of limitations. 

The Mayor of Indianapolis indicted and con- 


victed. 
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Six members of Indianapolis City Council in- 
dicted and awaiting trial. 

Republican State Chairman indicted. 

Republican Chairman of Marion County in- 
dicted. 

State Bank Examiner indicted. 

Deputy State Bank Examiner indicted. 

Former State Treasurer indicted. 

Former City Purchasing Agent indicted. 

Former City Market Master and various minor 
officials indicted. 

Practically all of these officials were cogs in the 
Watson machine, supporting it and supported by 
it. Since 1924, the record of this machine had so 
disgraced Indiana that one of the leading literary 
lights, with which the State abounds, recently 
wrote that when an Indiana man went away from 
home he was ashamed to say from what state he 
came. 

In 1928, in the face of the record above cited— 
and it is only a partial record—Senator James W. 
Watson, the recognized head of the Republican 
machine, announced his candidacy for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President of the United 
States and as Indiana’s “favorite son,” defeated 
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Herbert Hoover in the primaries, trussing up the 
State in full view of its three million population 
and taking its thirty votes to the Republi- 
can convention at Kansas City as his own to 
do with as he wanted. The colossal impu- 
dence of the Watson candidacy practically set a 
record but its complete success so far as Indiana 
was concerned is under the circumstances rather 
convincing evidence that demonstrated corruption 
in a political party does not excite the people. 

To sum things up, it does seem that a dispas- 
sionate review of the politics of the past four 
years should be enough to convince almost any 
fair-minded man that political corruption by it- 
self is not necessarily a party liability or a per- 
sonal handicap to a candidate. The defense that 
when the issue is clearly presented, uncomplicated 
by other questions, the people will respond does 
not hold water. Other questions to complicate 
are always and inevitably present. If they do 
not exist to start with, they are created by the 
candidate or party under attack. They cannot 
be expected to rest their case entirely on the 
simple question of whether corruption is to be 


favored or not. That would be silly. They ig- 
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nore it, or talk about something else, or make 
an appeal for sympathy, or a counter-charge, or 
allege partisan politics, or insist upon a “conspir- 
acy to ruin them.” 

Of course they complicate the issue. Of course 
they do what can be done to put into the always 
cloudy minds of the voters reasons for not revolt- 
ing. Of course it is never clearly presented to 
the voters like this—‘‘Are you for or are you 
against corruption?’ Always there are other 
questions and nearly always they seem to over- 
shadow that of corruption. At least they cer- 
tainly have in the past four years. If there has 
been any other quadrennial period in which more 
governmental and political corruption has been 
exposed, it does not appear in our recorded 
history. 

For the purposes of this book it is a little unfor- 
tunate that these facts about corruption should all 
indict the Republican party and leave the Demo- 
cratic party practically untouched. It makes it 
easy for those who dissent to answer by asserting 
a partisan motive for what is here said, to disre- 
gard the truth of the argument and the evidence 
in order to defend their party. So as to make it 
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clear that the real aim is to prove a general polit- 
ical principle of real importance and not assail 
either a specific political party or any party per- 
sonage, the writer freely admits that it is a mere 
matter of luck and not one of morals that the 
shoe is not on the other foot. It might just as 
well have been the Democratic party—it probably 
would have been had it been in power. There is 
no reason to consider the Democrats as individ- 
uals or as a party one whit purer or more vir- 
tuous than the Republicans. It just so happened 
that these things occurred under a Republican 
administration and to the Republican party. If 
the lesson of the non-revolt of the voters is to be 
drawn, the responsibility for them has got to be 
laid at the Republican door. Otherwise there is 
no way to illustrate. Otherwise there is no point 


to the story. 
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Give Them ‘‘Hokum’’ 


IT IS THE CONTENTION of an aged but unusually 
astute politician now in the United States Senate 
—a veteran of many campaigns and in his time a 
candidate for many offices—that what the people 
want is “hokum.” “Give them hokum,” he says, 
“and you’ve got ’em.” Hard boiled as is this 
philosophy its soundness is beyond dispute. Ho- 
kum is what they want and, other things being 
equal, the candidate who knows how to feed it to 
them will win every time over the candidate who 
does not. In some sections it is called “bunk,” in 
some “‘bull,” in some “banana oil,” but “hokum” 
is the generally accepted political phrase, and the 
most comprehensive. Its varieties are infinite and 
wonderful. John Philip Hill and his water 
pitcher, Coolidge and his cowboy costume, Big 
Bill and his King George denunciation, Tom 
Heflin and the Pope, Ex-Governor William R. 
Stubbs and his torn pocket handkerchief—they 
are all varieties of hokum. 
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Perhaps the case of Governor Stubbs is as good 
an illustration as any. Reporters who stumped 
Kansas with him when he ran for Governor in 
that State some years ago insist that he was 
elected by a torn pocket handkerchief—or at least 
the handkerchief got him a lot of votes. Politi- 
cians agree. What Mr. Stubbs did was to provide 
himself before each meeting with an extra pocket 
handkerchief carefully torn and frazzled so as to 
appear old and worn, though clean. He put this 
in his coat pocket before he began to address 
the Kansas farmers. A vigorous and energetic 
speaker, soon after he had launched into his speech 
he began to “heat up.” In a little while, sweat- 
ing freely, he would reach in this pocket for a 
handkerchief to mop his brow. Out would come 
the frayed and torn one so carefully planted. 
“My, my,’ Mr. Stubbs would say in surprise, 
“Just look at that handkerchief—all torn and 
worn out. That certainly was careless in my wife 
to let me go off with a handkerchief like that—all 
worn out—and I have plenty of good ones too. It 
certainly was careless of her to do that. I'll have 
to speak to her about that. But then she does not 
often do that sort of thing. She looks after me 
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pretty well, and I must say one thing for her— 
Mrs. Stubbs does make the finest salt-rising bread 
anybody ever ate in their lives.” Mr. Stubbs 
would then tell exactly how Mrs. Stubbs made 
her salt-rising bread. From that it was easy to 
give other homely and—to the farmers—interest- 
ing details of his domestic life. By the time he 
was ready to talk tariff to them, Mr. Stubbs and 
his audience were on the most intimate and de- 
lightful personal terms. Of course it cost Mr. 
Stubbs a good many pocket handkerchiefs in the 
course of the campaign but it got him a good 
many votes at an extraordinarily cheap price. 
And he got so adept at the handkerchief busi- 
ness before the fight was over that he could make 
it a hundred per cent. effective every time. 

It was hokum of course but superb hokum and 
they liked it. The voters always like it and their 
capacity for its absorption is practically without 
limit. They would like it even if they recognized 
it as hokum, but they never do. It is literally 
amazing the sort of stuff that can be fed to the 
average American audience without straining its 
credulity or causing it to gag—and it makes no 
difference from what section the audience is se- 
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lected. They all “fall for it.” There is, points 
out the shrewd Senator above mentioned, no 
greater political mistake than to over-estimate the 
intelligence of your constituents. It is all right— 
perhaps necessary—to tell them they are intelli- 
gent, but it is a mistake to proceed on that theory. 
They do not want to be instructed. They do not 
want information or argument or facts. They 
want hokum. That is what sends them night 
after night to the cheap moving picture houses by 
the millions and gives to the picture tabloids such 
incredible circulations. 

For the candidate without the imagination or 
initiative necessary to supply an original brand 
of hokum for himself—such, for example, as the 
Stubbs brand—there is always the Bible, the Con- 
stitution and the Flag to fall back upon. They 
are the three “old reliables,” the never failing 
political “props.” Any candidate can get by in 
any campaign no matter what the issues, if he 
skillfully handles the Bible, the Constitution and 
the Flag. General Charles Gates Dawes, as the 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, cer- 
tainly got by with those three “props” in the 1924 
campaign. Any analysis of his campaign speeches 
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will disclose the fact that beyond giving the 
Bible his cordial and complete approval, taking 
his stand firmly on the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights and violently waving the American flag, 
there was practically nothing at all in his speeches. 
They were almost entirely hokum. Actually, 
General Dawes is a man of real ability, of keen 
understanding, a pithy and intelligent conversa- 
tionalist, thoughtful and informed on public mat- 
ters. Yet he talked hokum—terrible hokum—all 
through his campaign—and they liked it. The 
man who did not talk hokum in that campaign 
was John William Davis, the unfortunate Demo- 
cratic candidate—and what happened to him on 
election day was very discouraging indeed to those 
who have faith in the clarity of the intellectual 
processes of the people. 

Next to over-estimating the intelligence of the 
voters there are two other mistakes easy for the in- 
experienced candidate to make—and quite fatal 
if the constituency is a close one—or sometimes 
even if itisnot. One of these is to denounce your 
Opponent as ignorant. That does him no harm. 
On the contrary, it helps him—and if you prove 
his ignorance it is almost sure to elect him. The 
psychology of this is easy to follow. The people 
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themselves, being ignorant and conscious of the 
fact, have a natural and spontaneous sympathy 
with the man exposed as ignorant. They do not 
admire the aggressive and superior fellow who 
“shows up” his opponent. They resent him. 
They have a sneaking sympathy for the fellow 
whose views are ridiculed by the newspapers and 
who is attacked as not “‘measuring up” to the job. 
The fact is that a fellow who is just plain dumb 
is an easy favorite and denunciation of him as 
dumb makes him votes. One of the most potent 
influences in politics is sympathy. Many a good 
man has been beaten for no other reason than 
that he outargued his opponent, showed him up 
as a dullard, exposed his general ignorance and 
unworthiness. The net result was to make the 
people warm to the “under dog.” The plea for 
sympathy, the appearance of making a fight 
against odds, are far more effective in starting the 
tide toward you than any argument or issue. It 
is all right to denounce the influences behind a 
man but it is the part of wisdom to avoid arous- 
ing sympathy for the man himself by too devastat- 
ing a personal attack, no matter how well justified 
or how great the temptation. 

The other mistake is in “high hatting” the 
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voters. This does not mean that the voter does 
not like ‘“‘class,”? because he does. He does not 
want his candidate to wear old clothes and look 
shabby. He wants him to dress the part, but he 
deeply resents a superior or patronizing air. He 
expects the candidate to know more than he does 
but not to show that he knows it too well. He 
wants a little illusion of intellectual equality even 
though he knows it is an illusion, and he wants to 
be appealed to rather than told what to think. 
Polish, culture, breeding, background, are not 
qualities with which to appeal to the electorate. 
As between a candidate who has these and one who 
lacks them, the preference is naturally and always 
toward the latter, particularly if the devastating 
cry of ‘‘silk stocking”’ can be raised, or the allega- 
tion made that “my opponent was born with a 
gold spoon in his mouth and never did a real day’s 
work in his life.” That was exactly the allega- 
tion made in the New York gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1926 by Governor Alfred E. Smith 
against Mr. Ogden L. Mills, the Republican can- 
didate—and it practically ruined the latter’s po- 
litical health. 
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CHAPTER XV 


When the Water Reaches the Upper Decks 
Foliow the Rats 


AMONG THE witTTy and sophisticated who, from 
long observance of and practice in politics, appre- 
ciate the true character of the so-called popular 
mind and know the methods by which it is politi- 
cally affected, there are a number of more or less 
cynical political sayings, which sound well but are 
not to be taken too seriously. 

One, for example, is this—‘‘When in Doubt, 
Do Right.” 

Another is—‘‘Give the people what they want 
but make it unconstitutional.” 

Another—‘“Be Bold as Hell on a Rising Tide.” 

These are to a certain extent jocular, though 
they are not without a modicum of merit and 
under some circumstances would suggest exceed- 
ingly useful and effective lines to follow. There 
is however another which, while it may seem also 


to have a whimsical flavor, actually is a perfectly 
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serious principle of politics, observed by candi- 
dates of all parties and for small as well as large 
offices. It is as follows—“When the water 
reaches the upper decks, follow the rats.” What 
this somewhat cryptic saying means of course is 
that a man in politics is foolish to hold on to his 
convictions after they have become unpopular 
with the people. It is, of course, all very noble 
to talk about having “the courage of your con- 
victions” and it is fine to stick by the things in 
which you believe until the last horn blows and 
regardless of consequences, but it is certainly ex- 
tremely poor politics. The smart politician is the 
one who does not take his convictions too seri- 
ously, who can change them without violent dis- 
location of his system, who has no inconvenient 
scruples about consistency, no unalterable opposi- 
tion to stultification, who can believe in what it 
is politically expedient to believe in. The smart- 
est politician, the one with the least handicaps of 
any, is the one who has no real convictions at all, 
who can simulate ardor in the advocacy of any 
cause but not really have any. Such a one never 
gets caught on a sinking ship. Such a one advo- 
cates or opposes vigorously and with enthusiasm 
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the causes which the politics of the moment indi- 
cate but who, watching carefully the drift in 
popular feeling, drifts with it. In other words he 
follows the rats when the water reaches the upper 
deck. 

A politician of national fame and prestige, 
whose ability to ascertain quickly the direction of 
the popular breeze has been the real secret of his 
political success, keeping him always on the popu- 
lar side of the current issue, protecting him always 
from being embarrassingly stranded after the tide 
has ebbed, wrote me of his political philosophy 
in somewhat mixed metaphor but none the less 
graphically for that, as follows— 

“Do not be foolishly stubborn, never bending, 
never compromising. The white oak bends to the 
storm and survives; the red oak never bends and 
is torn up by the roots. The white oak is the 
best of all timbers. 

“Do not foolishly drown with a doomed ship. 
The rule of the sea, acknowledged manly and 
brave, requires every sailor when the water gets 
to the second deck to put on his life preserver and 


swim for the shore. A coward deserts a ship as 
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soon as it springs a leak; the brave only when it is 
doomed, a fool never.” 

This seems to have a very profound and philo- 
sophical flavor. Actually what it amounts to say- 
ing is that no successful politician—and no suc- 
cessful political party can afford to stand stead- 
fastly by their convictions—and none do. There 
is no more fatal thing fora politician or a political 
party than a fixed principle. If you are going to 
acquire serious beliefs concerning the solution of 
public problems, local, national or international 
—beliefs that mean something to you and to 
which you propose persistently to cling and for 
which you are willing to fight, bleed and die— 
then politics is not the game for you. Get into 
something else, because that is the way to fail 
in politics, not to succeed. 

That does seem a dreadful doctrine to lay 
down. It is well calculated to revolt those who 
believe that courage, character, consistency and 
sincerity, principle and conviction in public men 
and political parties, are vital and essential to suc- 
cess. It will be particularly repugnant to those 
who have ‘faith in the fundamental honesty of 
the American people.” It would be pleasant to 
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believe that this doctrine was not sound but the 
evidence is too overwhelming to permit such belief. 
All politicians and both parties of course pro- 
claim their unchangeable devotion to principles, 
and their unyielding adherence to their funda- 
mental beliefs, their “abiding faith in the intelli- 
gence of the people.” They all profess these 
things, but it is complete hokum. Parties and 
politicians are alike inconsistent. None of them 
adhere to their convictions. The record of the 
Democratic party has been largely one of con- 
sistent repudiation of its basic principles. The 
record of the Republican party would have been 
the same had it had any basic principle other than 
opposition to the extension of slavery, which was 
wiped out as a principle by the Civil War. 

Take the record of the Democratic party and 
its leaders on the issue of the League of Nations. 
Under the direction of Woodrow Wilson, sick but 
dominant, in 1920 it pledged itself up to the hilt 
in favor of the League, and its nominee for Presi- 
dent, James M. Cox of Ohio, made a gallant fight 
on that issue. Democratic candidates for the Sen- 
ate and House, with a few exceptions, expressed 
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League cause, and pledged themselves to fight for 
the entrance of America therein. In 1924 the 
party forsook the League cause, adopted a weak 
compromise instead of a full endorsement, and 
Democratic candidates, so far as they could, 
avoided mention of the League. The water had 
reached the upper decks and they followed the 
rats. The League issue, made the football of poli- 
tics, had lost its grip on the imagination of the 
people and a feeling of utter boredom had taken 
the place of interest in the public mind. 

In 1928 the League of Nations as an issue was 
for the time being at least pretty dead, and the 
Democratic politicians, who held to their convic- 
tions of 1920 on this subject were few and far 
between. The conspicuous Democrat who has 
never weakened or wavered in his advocacy of 
the League, whose convictions are the same now 
as they were in 1920, who has not “followed the 
rats,” is Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Secretary of War in the Wilson Cabinet. And 
what has happened to Mr. Baker? He is com- 
pletely out of politics, recognized, in spite of his 
preéminent qualifications, as entirely unavailable 
as a Presidential candidate for his party because 
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he has clung steadfastly to the great principle his 
party stood for in 1920, instead of compromising 
or abandoning it, as did most of the Democrats 
who wanted to hold or to get public office of one 
sort or another. The shift in public sentiment 
compelled the Democratic politicians to choose be- 
tween sticking in politics or sticking by their 
principle. Confronted with this alternative both 
the party and the politicians let the principle go. 
They followed the rats. The Republican party 
and Republican politicians caught in the same 
jam would have followed the same course. There 
was nothing else to do. 

But the Prohibition issue, better than any other 
of the present day, better perhaps than any other 
of any day, demonstrates the fact that this polit- 
ical principle of “follow the rats” is vital to 
political life. If it was not followed by the lead- 
ers of both parties in the matter of Prohibition the 
mortality among candidates and bosses would be 
amazing and suddenly high. More than any 
other issue Prohibition has compelled politicians 
to smother and change their convictions, to pro- 
fess belief in the thing for which they cherish 
profound disbelief, to denounce the side with 
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which they are in secret sympathy. I know one 
of the real leaders of a great party, a flaming hero 
of the wets, who now denounces the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act as outrageous 
and intolerable. A few years ago he told me that 
he did not see how any man who put his mind on 
the Prohibition question could fail to be for it. 
On the other hand everybody knows Senators, 
Governors, Representatives in Congress, and as- 
pirants for the Presidency, who publicly advocate 
Prohibition but who at heart hate it, who pri- 
vately believe the writing of the Eighteenth 
Amendment into the Constitution was an inde- 
fensible and dreadful thing, who regard the Vol- 
stead Act as an iniquity, who would like to see 
the whole business wiped out but who pub- 
licly insist they believe the reverse of these 
things. Popular prejudice in their districts and 
states has compelled these men not only to com- 
promise their convictions—if they had any—but 
- to completely forget them and acquire a new set. 
When the water reached the upper decks, it was 
a matter of political self-preservation to follow 
the rats—and they all did. Those who don’t 
drown. 
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It is all very well to denounce these men as 
hypocrites and humbugs, to consider them as cow- 
ards and conscienceless, and if they are judged 
in a rigid, narrow way, of course they are. But 
what else is there todo? If they did not trim and 
hedge and flop with the popular breeze or to meet 
changing political conditions, where would they 
be? Take for example the case of Senator David 
A. Reed of Pennsylvania mentioned in a previous 
chapter. Mr. Reed is really a pretty high-type 
citizen. He is well educated, well bred, in all 
his private dealings upright, honorable, a man of 
substance, character, capacity. Yet the public 
manner in which he stultified himself in 1927 and 
1928 in order to retain his political grip is hard 
to reconcile with these qualities. His political 
life and his seat in the Senate alike were at stake. 
Without any hesitation at all, Mr. Reed reversed 
himself, became Mr. Vare’s ardent champion, 
friend and political playmate, fought his battle 
in the Senate and out. Privately he looked upon 
Mr. Vare with abhorrence and contempt; publicly 
he defended him from all assault, with the net 
result that he was by the grace of Mr. Vare per- 
mitted to stay in the Senate. It was quite a 
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price to pay and of course he suffered while pay- 
ing it but there was no other way to stay—and 
in fairness to Mr. Reed it must be said there 
are not many men in politics in his position who 
would not have paid it just as he did. 

And, after all, is it quite fair to denounce the 
political hypocrisy and cowardice of the Reeds? 
If they did not “follow the rats” some less worthy 
fellow certainly would, the personnel of the pub- 
lic service would be deteriorated and the chance 
for public service lost to the better man merely be- 
cause, to return to the simile of the national leader 
before quoted, he would not bend as does the 
white oak but, playing the rdle of the red oak, get 
torn up by the roots. And with whom does the 
real blame lie? Is it not with the inert and dumb 
masses of the voters whose inability to discrimi- 
nate and comprehend is the real cause for all the 
insincerity and humbug of politics? It all gets 
back to them—and it might as well be admitted 
that there is nothing that can be done about it. 
If the better class of men all stayed out of poli- 
tics because of the inability to win without fol- 
lowing political rules that would ordinarily in- 
volve a loss of self-respect or if, once in, the better 
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type refused to follow the rules, the net result 
would be to turn the government completely over 
to the unworthy, the ignorant and the inferior. 
It is none too good as it is; it would be infinitely 
worse if the lure of office and power and prestige 
were not sufficient to keep the Reeds in the game. 
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Never Handle a Hot Poker on the Front Porch 


THE MEANING of the title of this chapter— 
“Never handle a hot poker on the front porch” — 
while perhaps baffling to the layman will be clear 
as a bell to every practical politician. It is the 
recognized and homely way rural statesmen, par- 
ticularly in the South, have of saying that it is 
politically disastrous to exhibit discomfiture in 
full view of the voters, and that when an attack is 
launched, disconcerting, unexpected, and to which 
the answer is not easy, the immediate and impor- 
tant thing is to preserve one’s dignity. Do not 
“handle the hot poker on the front porch.” In 
other words, the thing above all others for a can- 
didate to avoid is to appear ridiculous. It is fine 
to have them laugh with you but fatal to have 
them laugh at you. 

All campaigns, whether for President or for 
Sheriff, are largely made up of attack and defense, 
charges and counter-charges. Sometimes the con- 
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testants do not get within arm’s length of one 
another. Often they merely “shadow box” and 
never come to close quarters at all. This is called 
“keeping the campaign on a high plane.” What 
it really amounts to is a disinclination upon the 
part of the candidates for a fight, due sometimes 
to timidity, sometimes to a keen consciousness of a 
vulnerable record or a precarious position. In 
most cases, however, the attacks are real and the 
battle more or less real. Certainly no man can 
hope for a successful political career without being 
skilled in both attack and defense. It is an es- 
sential part of a politician’s equipment. Theoreti- 
cally a campaign is a struggle not only between 
parties but between men, and the personal assault 
on his public or private record, as well as his views 
on the issues, is naturally to be expected by a 
candidate. Those who get by without it are 
either too colorless to make an attack feasible or 
so sure to be elected as not to make one worth 
while. But there are not many such. Charges 
are of such endless variety that it is impossible to 
give any general directions for meeting or making 
them. 

Unquestionably the “hot poker” advice is 
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sound. “The thing to do with a hot poker in a 
political campaign,” said a man who has success- 
fully weathered many bitter fights and been 
fiercely attacked every time he ran, “is to let it 
lay until it cools off or take it down in the cellar 
where it can be handled without being seen.” 
There are several well recognized methods of 
handling attacks, all of which are effective under 
certain circumstances, and none of which are effec- 
tive under all circumstances. One method which 
experience has proved entirely adequate in a con- 
siderable percentage of cases is simply to ignore 
the charges of your opponent. Often this is more 
completely disconcerting than any possible reply. 
The rule of one well known Republican, long in 
the United States Senate and reputed a master 
politician, was this, “Never answer any charge 
that you are not sure will lose you votes if left 
unanswered.” 

Another Republican Senatorial member of 
what was known as the “Old Guard,” hard boiled 
and cynical, went farther than that. His rule, he 
always insisted, was this—‘‘Never answer any 
charge which you have not previously and care- 
fully planted yourself.” Of course he did not 
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mean that literally, though it is not entirely an 
unknown thing for a candidate to “frame up” an 
allegation against himself in order to get the bene- 
fit not only of the prompt repudiation, but the 
further advantage of the sympathy aroused by 
an “unjust attack.’ Actually, however, that sort 
of trick is extremely rare for the obvious reason 
that it involves a degree of cleverness not often 
found in the politicians—in fact foreign to the 
political mind. Some attacks can be safely ig- 
nored; others it is unwise to ignore. It is un- 
doubtedly true that it is best to ignore every 
charge that does not hurt, and for obvious reasons. 
One is that unless you can turn the laugh on your 
opponent, you play his game when you answer 
him, give him the publicity he wants, permit him 
to choose the ground on which, and the weapons 
with which, the fight is to be waged. 

It is a mistake, too, to pay any attention to an 
attack from an irresponsible person or an obscure 
source. In the spring of 1928 Mr. Hoover’s man- 
agers made that mistake. In Washington there 
had sprung up a small weekly sheet obviously 
financed by enemies of Hoover, and devoted each 
week to violent attacks on him. No one really 
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paid the least attention to these attacks, nor would 
any one have, had it not been for some of the 
Hoover managers. One week this little paper ap- 
peared with an attack so absurd that it was afraid 
to use Mr. Hoover’s name. A small paper in 
North Carolina got hold of a copy and in com- 
menting thereon said that apparently the story ap- 
plied to Mr. Hoover. From the Hoover managers 
immediately word was sent to the paper threaten- 
ing a libel suit. Alarmed, its Editor rushed to 
Washington and got an anti-Hoover Senator— 
Blease of South Carolina—to put the whole busi- 
ness in the Congressional Record, thus giving the 
original charge enormous publicity and doing ex- 
actly what the anti-Hoover crowd wanted. 

Had the Hoover people merely ignored the exist- 
ence of the sheet, and its attacks, it would have 
got nowhere. It is amazing how much really 
can be ignored with impunity if only you are 
strong enough to stand steady while the firing is 
on. One of the best examples of effective ignoring 
of an opponent that has ever occurred in politics 
happened in Maryland, back in the days when the 
late Senator Arthur P.Gorman was the undisputed 
organization boss of the State. The late Isidor 
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Rayner, who later became Senator, was making a 
tremendous fight against the old Gorman machine 
and had the very potent support of the Baltimore 
Sun. In the middle of the campaign Mr. Rayner 
wrote a flaming letter to Senator Gorman, charg- 
ing the Gorman organization specifically with 
some very heinous crimes, and challenging Sena- 
tor Gorman to meet him in joint debate. The 
letter not only was specific as to the machine 
crimes but went into elaborate details as to how 
the joint debate was to be conducted, what time 
was to be allowed to the speakers, how the pre- 
siding officer was to be chosen and the expenses 
of hiring the hall met. The letter was sent under 
a special delivery stamp to Senator Gorman at 
night and printed in full in The Sun the next 
morning. Of course, the big piece of news then 
was Senator Gorman’s reply. As the political 
reporter of The Sun, the next afternoon I saw 
Senator Gorman and asked him what he had to 
say in reply to Mr. Rayner’s letter. 

“Did Rayner write me a letter?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Senator, he sent you the letter which 
was printed in The Sun this morning.” 

“Well,” said Gorman, “that is very interesting. 
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You say he sent me the letter. Very interesting 
indeed.” 

“Are you going to accept his challenge, Sena- 
tor?” 

‘Well, I haven’t got his letter yet,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Perhaps we had better wait until it 
comes.” 

The next day I saw Mr. Gorman and again 
pressed the question. “Yes,” he said, “I have a 
letter here that looks like it might have come from 
Rayner but I haven’t had a chance to open it yet.” 

“But, Senator, you know what is init. It was 
printed in The Sun yesterday.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “so I am told, but you 
see I did not get a chance to read yesterday’s 
paper. So many people came in to talk to me 
from the Eastern Shore that I just never got 
around to it.” 

“Well, will you read it?” 

“If I get a chance J will. I want to read it of 
course. I really must do it. Rayner writes such 
interesting letters. Now what do you hear about 
Western Maryland, and have you seen Murray 
Vandiver’s new white vest?” 

Well, that is the way it went for three days. 
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So far as I know, Senator Gorman never did open 
that letter of Mr. Rayner’s. Certainly he never 
replied to it. The Sun, of course, thundered at 
him in editorials, and Rayner nearly went crazy 
between mortification and indignation and not 
knowing whether to write another letter or not. 
After about four days the State got to laughing. 
The Sun and Rayner had been so tense and ex- 
cited about the challenge, they had played it up so 
dramatically, that the calmness with which Gor- 
man ignored it could not fail to make both the 
paper and the politician ridiculous. They were 
both glad to drop it before the end of the week. 
From then until election day the Rayner letter 
to Gorman was a state joke. It was a hot poker— 
that Rayner letter—and Mr. Gorman “‘let it lay.” 

It is not, however, possible to treat all attacks 
in this way. In the first place there are not many 
Gormans. He was the most imperturbable, im- 
passive, unemotional or non-emotional man who 
ever played politics. For years in Maryland he 
had been the target for attacks as ferocious as any 
politician ever sustained. No one ever saw him 
at any time—in the hour of defeat or in the mo- 
ment of his triumphant return to power—other 
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than calm and serene. Occasionally, when he 
thought it opportune, he made a reply to The Sun 
or to some big figure among his opponents, but in 
the main he treated the charges hurled at his head 
as he did the Rayner letter—ignored them. 

In the second place, there are some charges that 
can be turned into a distinct advantage if handled 
right. There are two recognized and effective 
methods of meeting charges which cannot be ig- 
nored, but which it seems desirable not to answer 
—charges for instance where the other side has 
“the goods on you.” “I don’t mind his charging 
me with doing all these things,” sardonically said 
the late John Walter Smith in one of his Mary- 
land campaigns, ‘“‘what I object to is the damned 
fellow proving them on me.” In such cases one 
tule is to set up the cry of “mud slinging.” If 
this is made in the right way and with sufficient 
vigor it is sometimes singularly effective in excit- 
ing sympathy for the candidate attacked. Many 
a man has been saved by sympathy. The voters 
are almost always inclined toward the “under 
dog.” If the assault is particularly violent, the 
facts particularly damning, the charges particu- 
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larly unanswerable, direct appeal to the hearts of 
the voters is the effective thing. 

The rule is to declare that your opponent is 
trying to ruin your reputation in the community 
where you have so long lived. The rule is to 
bring in your wife and children, to say that you 
do not mind this effort to wreck your good name 
yourself; you can stand it but they cannot. The 
tule is to tell how you left your wife home in 
the morning weeping when she read that “cruel 
editorial” and saw that “brutal cartoon” in the 
newspaper, which is determined to drive you out 
of public life. Newspapers are always unpopular 
—particularly the aggressive, virile ones that 
really stand for something and lambaste corruption 
in politics. There are not many of this type left 
it is true, but there are still some. If his help- 
lessness before newspaper attacks can be gotten 
squarely before the people under such circum- 
stances it will do more than anything else to pull 
a candidate “caught with the goods” out of the 
hole. As has been previously pointed out the 
people, except when they are envious or them- 


selves hurt, do not instinctively revolt against cor- 
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ruption. A combination of the “mud-slinging”’ 
cry with an appeal for the wife and children 
against the brutality of newspaper attack has— 
and will again—nullified charges that ordinarily 
might be counted upon as fairly devastating. 
Still another way of meeting attack was ex- 
pressed concretely by the late Thomas S. Martin 
of Virginia, for many years leader of his party in 
the Senate and for a generation the dominant boss 
of the Virginia machine. ‘When they throw a 
spoonful of mud on you,” said Senator Martin, 
“throw a bucketful on them.” In other words, 
meet a charge not only with a counter-charge but 
with a counter-attack. Refuse to be put on the 
defensive. The minute the first shot is fired by 
your opponent take the aggressive and keep it up. 
Do not reply to his charges except to denounce 
them as lies but hurl as many bombs as you can 
into the opposition camp. It does not matter 
about the facts. In a little while the voters in 
such a battle become so bewildered that all idea 
of the right and wrong of the original charges is 
lost—if it ever was possessed. Unsophisticated 
persons may be inclined to think that the way to 
handle a charge not well based, and for which 
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the answer can be supplied, is to meet it squarely 
with the facts. In some cases that is effective but 
more often it is not, for the simple reason that the 
attacking side is always prepared to disregard and 
distort the facts, and repeat the charge in another 
form. 

Fairness is too much to expect in politics. 
Sportsmanship is not part of the game. The pur- 
pose of your opponent in making his charge is not 
to get the truth and accept it as an adequate an- 
swer if it is adequate. His purpose is to put his 
opponent in a hole, to prejudice the voters against 
him, to keep him on the defensive, to arouse hos- 
tility without arousing sympathy. Under such 
circumstances obviously the sensible thing to do is 
to meet the charge, if it cannot be profitably ig- 
nored a la Gorman, by one or the other of the 
above-mentioned rules. The one thing not to do 
is “to handle a hot poker on the front porch.” 
That excites ridicule and ridicule is fatal. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
“Tt Does not Pay to Buck the Business Interests” 


TWO OBSERVATIONS which as much as anything 
illuminate the politics of the present day and go 
pretty well to the roots of things political are as 
follows— 

First—No attack on “plutocracy” or “vast 
riches” or “vested interests’ or “predatory 
wealth” or “Wall Street”? or the “trusts” or 
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“giant combinations,” or by whatever name you 
choose to call the large aggregations of money 
power, is effective or popular unless the general 
run of the people are consciously less well off than 
they were formerly. 

Second—if any one—but particularly a woman 
—has a single share in a public utility corpora- 
tion—she at once thinks her interests identical 
with the capitalistic class and secretly reacts 
against an attack on it. 

There is more depth to these two statements 
of fact, with which almost every practical poli- 
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ticlan will agree, than appears on the surface. 
In them will be found an explanation of the rela- 
tive political calm of the people, and the reason 
the tremendous industrial mergers, the great con- 
solidations of capital, and the extraordinary devel- 
opment of the chain stores have proceeded with- 
out any real sign of popular resentment or feel- 
ing. From them can be deduced certain concrete 
tules for political practice a knowledge of which 
is essential to the modern candidate for elective 
office. The most important of these is that no 
success in present-day politics not altogether tem- 
porary and trivial can possibly be obtained against 
the united opposition of the financial and com- 
mercial forces of the community or the country. 
In other words, it does not pay to buck the busi- 
ness interests—and that applies with equal force 
to the State as well as to the nation, notwithstand- 
ing one or two seeming exceptions to the rule in 
the Senate and in the various Governorships. 
The most conspicuous of these Senatorial ex- 
ceptions in 1926 was Senator Smith Wildman 
Brookhart of Iowa. Unquestionably Senator 
Brookhart did ‘buck the business interests” in his 


State in 1926 and won over the candidate sup- 
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ported by them, the late Senator A. B. Cummins. 
The explanation is largely in the fact that Iowa 
is an agricultural and not an industrial state. 
In spite of this, however, the prediction is here 
made that if Senator Brookhart remains in the 
Senate as long as the man he succeeded—eighteen 
years—it will be because he does what Mr. Cum- 
mins did—that is—goes over to the ‘‘business 
interests’—not at all in a corrupt sense but be- 
cause with age, experience, power and responsi- 
bility his views become less radical, he, himself, 
mellows and modifies. The contact in Washing- 
ton with men of affairs rubs off the rough corners, 
reduces the bumptiousness and truculence of the 
provincial statesman swelled with a sudden popu- 
lar success. 

Further, once in office, the natural desire to stay 
in inevitably creates in the most rigidly conscien- 
tious a tendency to placate the opposition. That 
flaming urge to fight the battle of the people 
against the trusts becomes diluted by the natural 
wish to hang to the job and stay on the payroll 
with the minimum of expense and risk in the in- 
evitable campaign for renomination and reélec- 
tion. The argument with which the occasionally 
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sincere “friend of the people” soothes himself is 
that unless he does emulate the white oak and 
bend a little, he may be defeated by the “preda- 
tory interests” and the people thus lose their 
champion entirely. In order to keep in position 
to guard the public interest it may be necessary to 
yield a little ground here and there to the private 
interests. That is the line along which in 1928, for 
example, some of the Democratic Senators from 
the South justified to themselves their action in 
voting against the Walsh resolution to investigate 
the public utility and power companies, sidetrack- 
ing the investigation by putting it in the hands of 
the Federal Trade Commission, whose zeal for 
things of this sort has been more flabby than force- 
ful. In recent years these utility interests have 
grown greatly in the Southern States. In indirect 
ways they help out in the matter of campaign 
funds and exert a potent and growing political in- 
fluence. Any Southern politician in a candid 
moment will agree to that. 

The truth is that in these days when the public 
officials who have been elected to Congress or to 
important State offices with tendencies and views 
openly hostile to “corporate wealth” are analyzed, 
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it is almost invariably found that they are:— 

Either from agricultural states with a relatively 
small population, like the Dakotas for example— 

Or that they are not actually hostile to the busi- 
ness interests at all; that their rage against the 
grasping corporations is all stage rage, designed to 
convince the credulous voter of their fearlessness 
and independence; that they are secretly financed 
by or financially interested in, or on the private 
payrolls of the corporations against which they 
publicly inveigh— 

Or, granting them sincerity in their first cam- 
paign, if they are renominated and reélected it is 
because, for the reasons given above, they have 
found a way privately to mollify the hostility of 
the business interests without losing their grip on 
the people. 

There are of course exceptions to this as to 
every other rule and the most notable happen 
again to be in the Senate—one, William E. Borah 
of Idaho; the other, George Norris of Nebraska. 
Of the complete sincerity and consistent stead- 
fastness of their antagonism to the special priv- 
ilege and protected business interests there has 
never been the least doubt. It is none the less true 
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have remained in public life more than a single 
term had they lived in any state East of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

While the candidates who buck the business in- 
‘terests rarely get elected to, and even more rarely 
stay in, the state offices, the election of such men 
to the Presidency is under existing conditions prac- 
tically impossible, which fact when digested ought 
to be pretty soothing to that class of well-to-do 
citizens who are filled quadrennially with appre- 
hension during the Presidential campaigns lest 
some candidate may slip into the White House 
who will ‘disturb business conditions.” It is a 
simple fact that not once since the Civil War— 
and not more than twice in the whole history of 
the country has a Presidential candidate been 
chosen to whom the bulk of the business interests 
were opposed. They were certainly opposed to 
Andrew Jackson, but it cannot be recalled that 
any other champion of the people was elected over 
the relatively solid opposition of the banks and 
corporations. Even in the days between 1896 and 
1912 when there was unquestionably a strong 
popular sentiment against trusts, monopolies and 
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railroads—a sentiment strong enough to compel 
both political parties to reflect it in their platforms 
and all candidates and party spokesmen to assail 
them on the stump and in the press—even in those 
days it was impossible to overcome the sheer 
weight of the business forces when “frozen” be- 
hind one ticket. 

No better illustration of their power could pos- 
sibly be given than in those three campaigns of 
the late and unfortunate William Jennings Bryan. 
Of the popularity of Mr. Bryan with the masses 
of the people there was at no time the least doubt. 
Of the popular appeal of his issues there was like- 
wise little dispute. In each one of his campaigns 
at the outset, notwithstanding the disaffection of 
the conservative Democrats, he was a formidable 
figure. In August and September the drift was 
strongly his way. Had in any one of his fights the 
election been held on October first instead of five 
weeks later, he might easily have won. It was 
in that last month that the money, the publicity, 
the organization and the pressure made themselves 
really felt. It was in the last five weeks the wires 
were pulled, the business interests “bore down’’ 
and the drift changed. 
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Since 1912 the power of the banks and great 
industrial units in politics has very greatly in- 
creased. Since 1920 they have become, in the 
Eastern States anyway, absolutely irresistible. I 
do not mean to say that the great figures of finance 
meet and agree to support this man or that. They 
do not do that and they do not have to doit. No 
word is passed “down the line” among the banks 
from a boss at the top, as is done in the political 
machines. For one thing it is not necessary; for 
another they would get caught at it. Consciously 
they are less in politics—certainly so far as the 
railroads are concerned—than ever before. They 
do less that is illegitimate in the way of financing 
‘campaigns than formerly, and they have no con- 
crete political understandings among them, at 
least none formally recognized as such. Some of 
the big figures of finance are Democrats, some of 
them Republicans. If you got them in a room to- 
gether, you would find as wide a divergence of 
political opinion as in any other group. Yet it 
is a fact that instinctively in a Presidential cam- 
paign they act together, and bankers all over the 
country, from the big ones in the large cities down 
to the small ones in the remote counties, know and 
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reflect the New York sentiment. Any one who 
now thinks it possible to carry a national election 
for any candidate for whom the great New York 
financial forces have a strong distaste is simply 
deluding himself. 

If there were space it would be easy to detail the 
reasons for this, but for the purposes of this book 
the simple statement that it just cannot be done 
will have to suffice. The only time it has been 
even approximately done at all since 1860 was in 
1916 when Woodrow Wilson was elected by the 
West, after losing heavily practically every great 
State in the East except Ohio. It is conceded that 
that was a fluke and no posted politician thinks it. 
one at all likely to be repeated. Few will dispute 
that it is no longer possible to elect a President 
without the New York group of States and that in 
these the business sentiment in a Presidential elec- 
tion is overwhelmingly dominant. To a large ex- 
tent this has always been the case but it is so now 
much more than ever before. The fact is that in 
1928 the pervasive power in politics of the great 
corporation is vastly more potent than in 1918, 


though exercised in a different and, in spite of 
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some glaring exceptions furnished by gentlemen 
of the Insull and Sinclair types, much more decent 
way. 

The reason is simple. The millions of common, 
ordinary, everyday people scattered about in these 
great industrial States of the East and Middle 
West, without whose electoral vote no President 
can be chosen, ten years ago were in a state of high 
hostility to what is known as “Big Business.” 
They had been taught to hate the “‘soulless corpo- 
rations,” and emitted deep growls of discontent at 
the demagogic mention of a trust, a railroad or a 
monopoly. They no longer feel that way. 

On the contrary, the popular prejudice so fre- 
quently and fruitfully stirred against “Big Busi- 
ness” not only has practically disappeared but 
there has arisen in its place a distinctly favor- 
able sentiment. The same yellow editors who ten 
years ago foamed to tear them to pieces now daily 
anoint and praise the frequent merging of two or 
more great concerns into one, pointing out that 
the sound economic tendency of the age is toward 
even greater industrial combinations than any we 
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The “money devils of Wall Street” no longer 
scare the little children in the “tank towns” and, 
except in certain restricted districts, even the em- 
battled farmer does not burst into flame when 
told of a billion-dollar bond issue. The country 
as a whole contentedly contemplates the third 
richest man in the world at the head of the 
Treasury Department, a partner of J. P. Morgan 
and intimate friend of the President with the run 
of the White House; a Wall Street editor named 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and even sympathized with the Presidential 
effort in 1924 to place at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice a framer of trusts, a man himself 
charged with violating the Sherman Act. Ten 
years ago any single item in that list would have 
thrown the population, particularly in the small 
towns, into a high fever and caused newspapers 
all over the country to burst out in big type. 

The change is a really remarkable and signifi- 
cant one. It began during the high tide of the 
war and seemed complete in the 1924 campaign. 
There are, as yet, no discernible signs of a reced- 
ing sentiment. The thing is analyzed best for 
you in the small cities, where they know more 
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about their neighbors’ business affairs than in the 
big towns. It is pointed out that we have become 
a nation of small stockholders and bond owners; 
that in the last ten years the number of small in- 
dividual investors has multiplied so enormously 
that certainly a large percentage of the voting 
population all over the country are now in that 
class, not only in the great cities but the small 
towns as well. It is not only that in the last ten 
years the individual business firms have changed 
into stock corporations but that huge issues of 
stocks and bonds have been put out in that period 
with unprecedented speed and unparalleled vol- 
ume by the railroads, the great industrial corpora- 
tions, the oil companies and manufacturing 
concerns generally. 

In a period of unprecedented prosperity the 
country has been literally drenched with these 
issues. Bond and stock salesmen have multiplied 
like flies, and the great American people, pros- 
perous and with money in hand, have absorbed 
their offerings and howled for more. During this 
period, too, was inaugurated the remarkably far- 
sighted business policy, now in effect in little as 
well as big cities, of inducing employees to invest 
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in the stock of the concerns giving them employ- 
ment. Particularly has this been the game of the 
utility corporations. It is to them more than any 
others the present general political temper of the 
public is due. 

Telephone companies, gas companies, street 
railway companies, electric lighting companies, 
railroads,—but particularly and especially the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company— 
have adopted extraordinary methods to get the 
widest possible distribution of their stock. They 
have encouraged the small fellow—in particular 
the small employee—by permitting him to buy 
stock on the installment plan and pay for it out 
of his dividends. All sorts of schemes for acquir- 
ing small stockholders have been thought out and 
put into effect; all sorts of inducements offered 
him for investment. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that there are now upwards of five million 
holders of shares of public utility companies alone 
in the country. When to these are added the 
number who hold shares in industrial corporations 
like the steel companies, the automobile concerns, 
General Motors and the like, the total, it is said, is 
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not far from ten million. The vast bulk of these 
are of course small shareholders but perhaps for 
that reason more vitally concerned about the pros- 
perity of the corporations than the richer and 
larger shareholders. 

The political effect of this sort of thing is sim- 
ply impossible to exaggerate. Unquestionably it 
puts the small stockholder in the capitalist class, 
squeezes out of him all the Socialistic and Bolshe- 
vistic virus, dampens his Progressive tendencies, 
absorbs his hostility to Big Business, gives him a 
feeling of kinship to the great corporations, an 
idea that his and their interests are identical. He 
isn’t against Big Business; he is for it. Nothing 
could conceivably have done as much toward 
making of this a tightly conservative country as 
the widespread stock distribution that has oc- 
curred in recent years, in which distribution the 
public utility companies have led. What it 
means is that the Standard Oil Company no 
longer seems to the public mind merely Rocke- 
feller, the steel companies are no longer only Mor- 
gan and Schwab, the New York Central Railroad 
is not now just the Vanderbilts. They have been 
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popularized, publicized, generalized—that is in 
theory. Basically they are of course the same, but 
they do not seem so. 

The curse has been taken off the corporations. 
The whole public attitude has changed toward 
them. All over the country the stocks and bonds, 
in single shares and single bonds, of these great 
concerns are held by little people who ten years 
ago held nothing—kept their money in the sav- 
ings bank or behind the loose brick in the chim- 
ney. The farmers, the retailers, the clerks, ste- 
nographers, race track jockeys, trained nurses, 
the porters and bell boys in the hotels, the railroad 
conductors and Pullman porters, the telephone 
girls, the ribbon clerks, the factory foremen, the 
hired girl and the day laborer—they are all in- 
vestors these days in one thing or another. 
Nearly everybody has at least one share of some- 
thing. 

It is a stock era in which we live, and when the 
millions who have a share in something are now 
reckoned, it does not take much imagination to 
appreciate that stock ownership, even of a single 
share, has a considerable effect upon the political 
views of the stockholder. For one thing it takes 
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out of him, so long as dividends keep up, all de- 
sire for a change. He is quite naturally for any- 
thing that will increase the value of his little 
share of stock in the steel company or augment 
the worth of that utility bond he has hidden 
away. He is correspondingly against anything or 
anybody or any party that he is told may dimin- 
ish their value. And for the female of the species 
this goes double. 

The small stockholder wants to take no chances. 
It isn’t action in government he wants any longer; 
it isinaction. That is one of the main reasons for 
the extraordinary Coolidge popularity. He does 
not want the big corporations prodded or prose- 
cuted; he wants them let alone and allowed to 
make a lot of money, because he may get a little 
of it. New ideas, new departures, new policies 
or programs do not interest him at all. Later they 
may, but not now. His chief concern is safety, 
and he is practically shockproof so far as big busi- 
ness methods are concerned, so long as business is 
good. And, as said above, what goes for the “‘little 
fellow” goes double for the “little woman.” 
Give her the ownership of one share of stock or a 


$500 bond in a railroad company and she is a 
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rock-ribbed conservative for life. Moral issues 
and progressive appeals alike leave her cold. So 
long as prosperity is reasonably prevalent she is 
for the status quo. It is when the value of their 
holdings go down, the dividends are dropped or 
decreased, that these millions of small stock and 
bond holders with whom the country is now clut- 
tered get politically restive, become receptive to 
new ideas, ready for progressive proposals. With 
economic conditions even approximately normal, 
there is less nourishment for a politician or a can- 
didate in “bucking the business interests’ now 
than at any other period in our history—unless he 
picks his locality and his opportunity with ex- 
traordinary judgment and discretion. 

Any one who stops to think knows that the 
Presidential election of 1928 is probably as 
inauspicious an occasion for bucking the business 
interests as could be imagined. No one expects 
either party, whatever else they do, to nominate a 
candidate with any tinge or flavor of radicalism 
about him. The “predatory interests,” “indus- 
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trial octopuses,” “wolves of Wall Street’ and the 
“money trusts’—those slogans are all old stuff 


politically. William Gibbs McAdoo, who made 
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a flaming fight for the Democratic nomination in 
1924, was the last serious Presidential aspirant 
to use them. There will probably not be another 
for a long time. Every month sees an increase in 
the number of small stockholders. Every new 
stockholder of a single share adds to the solidity, 
the strength and power in politics, of the business 
interests. Not since the great industrial develop- 
ment in this country began has any politician got 
far in national politics in an assault against so- 
called Big Business. None is apt to now. The 
general run of the people would have to be con- 
sciously very much worse off than they are to 
make the issue a live one. Barring that, it is not 
possible to make a dent. The only result of an 
effort is to throw the weight of business, big and 
little, against the party that tries it. There are 
too many small stockholders. 

As a political policy this effort, inaugurated 
about a decade ago, to make the employees, the 
customers and the consumers part owners of the 
utilities, the railroads and the big industrial con- 
cerns, was certainly the most solidifying and suc- 
cessful that has been put into effect in this country 


in this generation. The potency of its influence 
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on the politics of the period is not very widely 
appreciated. It is hard to exaggerate it. Not the 
least interesting thing about the whole business is 
that the public utility pioneers of this stock-dis- 
tributing policy had not the least idea of its ex- 
traordinary national political significance when 
they inaugurated it. All they saw was a way of 
gaining popular support for their local companies 
in separated communities. Once started, the salu- 
tary effects were so obvious that its adoption and 
spread were immediate and wide. It was one of 
the most far-sighted business policies ever in- 
augurated. But it was unconsciously far sighted. 
It would be a mistake to give these public utility 
pioneers too much credit. They had no idea 
where they were going when they started. To- 
day they have a protection against political prod- 
ding fairly complete—getting more so every day. 

Incidentally, the success of this policy of wide 
stock distribution more than anything else lends 
color to the arguments so frequently advanced 
that there is to-day a far greater equalization of 
income and democratization of corporate owner- 
ship than ten years ago. Actually the statistical 
evidence not only fails to prove either contention 
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but is strongly against them. The concentration 
of income and of corporate control in a few 
hands is greater now than before. The policy of 
creating a vast army of small corporate stock- 
holders simply keeps it from being observed or 
seeming objectionable. 
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“Current Expenses’ or “You can't Win on a 
Shoe String” 


ANOTHER Way Of expressing the political thought 
contained in the title to this chapter is to say that 
success in any campaign where there is a real fight 
depends very largely upon having available 
enough money to take care of what the late John 
Walter Smith of Maryland used to refer to on the 
Eastern Shore as “current expenses.” By that he 
meant sufficient to at least prevent the opposition 
from corralling the entire venal vote of the district 
on the day of the election. He did not mean 
money spent prior to that day. 

It is not here intended to minimize the value of 
ideals or ideas, nor to disparage the importance of 
personality and principles. Neither is it neces- 
sary to decry as utterly worthless eloquence, ora- 
tory, argument, personal contact, political gener- 
alship, moral issues, newspaper support and prop- 
aganda, in order to maintain that more essential 


than any of these—or all of them together—in 
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our politics as it is played to-day is money. It 
will of course seem sordid and it certainly is sad 
to say but it is none the less true that, like the 
army with the heaviest artillery, in politics it is 
the side with the most money that almost always 
wins. Probably there is a point in politics beyond 
which money is not effective—though exactly 
where that point is remains yet to be definitely 
determined—and if one side has enough for rea- 
sonable “current expenses” it is possible success- 
fully to compete with an opposition better 
equipped with funds sufficient to meet every con- 
tingency and supply every demand. 

But when the money is overwhelmingly on one 
side, then successful competition on a large scale 
is out of the question. In a single ward, in one 
county, even in a congressional or legislative dis- 
trict, there have been occasional instances of can- 
didates without money defeating candidates with 
money. It is possible once in a while in these 
smaller units to organize and arouse the voters, to 
create for purposes of a single campaign a per- 
sonal machine, to enlist sympathy and support 
that will take the place of election-day money and 
obviate the loss of every venal influence. Occa- 
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sionally when what are known in politics as in 
baseball as “the breaks” are all with the ‘‘shoe 
string,” or impoverished side, it can be done in the 
precinct, the ward, or the district, but never in a 
national election. In extremely rare cases it hap- 
pens in an agricultural Southern or Western State. 
There have been Governors and there have been 
Senators elected who apparently did not spend 
themselves, nor for whom there was not spent by 
others, any money at all for “current expenses.” 
In some of these rare instances where it appeared 
all the election-day money was on the other side, 
if the full facts were known it would be found 
that in most of them there was enough for “cur- 
rent expenses” but it was most carefully hidden. 
The instances of state-wide victory really with 
relatively no money are extraordinarily scarce. In 
the national field they simply do not exist. There 
is no exception to the rule. No President has ever 
been chosen in this country whose campaign was 
not sufficiently well financed to take care of “cur- 
rent expenses,” which means at least to get his 
share of the support of all the influences that can 
be affected by money on election day—and the 
elections of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and in 
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1916 are included in that statement. In both 
those campaigns while the Republicans had more 
money, the Democratic fund was adequate and 
the venal vote was split. 

Now by “‘venal vote” I do not so much mean 
the voters who can be bought directly with a two- 
or a five-dollar bill. There is still I suppose a 
certain amount of direct bribery of voters in every 
state but it is in reality trivial and nothing like 
what it was twenty years or so ago. There was a 
time in many sections when the out-and-out pur- 
chasable vote was really large. In many con- 
gressional districts it was the actual balance of 
power and so recognized by both sides. But fora 
variety of reasons there has come a change in form 
if not in fact. Among these reasons may be 
listed the tightening of corrupt practices acts in 
the several states and the election law provisions, 
now fairly uniform and general, under which any 
distinguishing mark upon the ballot invalidates 
it. These not only added considerably to the 
danger of direct bribery but made it impossible 
for the vote buyer to check up on the delivery of 
the goods by the vote seller. In as much as it 
is slightly unreasonable to place implicit confi- 
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dence in the word of a man who sells his vote, this 
inability to check up after the ballot has been cast 
not only slowed down the vote-buying industry 
but it pretty nearly killed it. The reason was that 
it enabled the vote seller to take money from both 
sides and “double cross” whichever he chose. In 
other words he could sell his vote and still cast it 
in accord with his sentiments—an ideal position 
for the vote seller but not so good for the vote 
buyer. And the judges of election could not, as of 
old, tell whether he had “stayed bought like an 
honest man”’ or not. 

But aside from corrupt practices acts and new 
election laws, the practice of direct buying of in- 
dividual votes would have waned. The funda- 
mentals of politics do not change but the methods 
of playing it sometimes do and vote buying, like 
cheating in the count, has practically gone out of 
fashion. Both are still practiced in some cities 
but in the main these days the count is honest and 
the vote buying is indirect rather than direct. 
The reason for the change was not any improve- 
ment in the morals of the machine politicians but 
because vote buying and cheating in the count got 
to be “old stuff” and not worth while. To-day, 
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as was explained in more detail in “The Great 
Game of Politics,” there is in every state a certain 
amount of repeating and some padding of the reg- 
istration lists, but in the main elections in the 
country to-day are reasonably honest and the brib- 
ing of voters is almost a lost political art, prac- 
ticed now only in a desultory fashion in certain 
sections and for the purpose, as one practical lad 
in a Maryland county said, “to keep my hand in,” 
rather than as a regular and recognized thing. 
The best proof of the fact is the scarcity with 
which in these days the charges of vote buying and 
cheating in the count, frequent enough in most 
states twenty years ago, are made and the furore 
which is kicked up when they are. 

Yet the fact is that to-day money is more plen- 
tiful in elections than ever before and the lack of 
enough of it on election day for “current ex- 
penses” is more fatal. Except with rare and ex- 
traordinary luck, or with extreme stupidity on the 
other side, no combination of principles, person- 
ality and individual effort can compensate—and 
never in a national election. 

It should be explained here that the before and 


frequently used phrase ‘‘current expenses” does 
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not refer to what are known as the legitimate ex- 
penses of a campaign—not for example to the 
expenses for meetings, music, advertising, head- 
quarters, posters, propaganda, publicity, payroll, 
stamps, stationery. It does not even refer to the 
secret deals involving money made in every state 
in every national fight—deals for example that 
secure the support of various foreign language 
newspapers, that engage at large weekly salaries 
the services of various individuals supposed to be 
influential in the ranks of organized labor, or with 
certain religious denominations, fraternal organ- 
izations and brotherhoods—nearly all of whom 
are fakes. There is actually no limit to the 
amount of money that can be “legitimately” 
spent in this way. In a national campaign it will 
tun into millions. But it is not the important 
money. ‘The great bulk of the money spent in 
these ways by both parties is wasted. The great 
bulk of it might just as well be thrown down a 
sewer. Some day perhaps the politicians will see 
the absurd futility of the sums thus spent—and 
curtail. But it is not likely because in the first 
place they are not clear headed enough to grasp 
the fact that these expenditures are practically 
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barren in results so far as votes are concerned, and 
secondly because it would take away from the 
organization a considerable degree of nourishment 
upon which it regularly counts. From the stand- 
point of “keeping up the spirits” of the boys, 
these quadrennial orgies of waste in the nation, 
and more frequently on a smaller scale in the 
states, can be justified, but not otherwise. 

It is a temptation to pursue this subject of 
waste, particularly in the national campaigns, to 
point out the number of “‘bums” carried on the 
headquarters payrolls at $300 and $400 a week, 
of the ludicrous schemes by which money is ex- 
tracted from the pot, the various confidence games 
played on unsophisticated national chairmen. It 
is a temptation to tell of the publicity agent not 
worth a nickel who got himself on the payroll of 
an aspirant for a Presidential nomination for 
$500 a week, who put his wife on for $150 a 
week, who “spent” in the course of six months 
more than half a million dollars and whose can- 
didate did not get the nomination. To yield to 
the temptation of stressing these and other in- 
stances of the amazingly reckless and ridiculous 


headquarters expenditures in a Presidential cam- 
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paign, however, would be to wander far from the 
teal point it is here desired to make. This is that 
the important money for the candidate and his 
party is not what is spent before election day—it 
is what is spent on election day. 

The ‘current expenses” vital to meet are those 
that present themselves when the ballyhooing is 
over and the balloting begins. It may be possi- 
ble to get by on a “shoe string” or a bluff up to 
that time, but the candidate who can’t meet those 
election day “current expenses” wins about once 
in a hundred times and then on a fluke—and 
never if he is running for President. The ideal 
situation for a party is to have enough money for 
both purposes—to scatter dollars to the birds dur- 
ing the campaign in order to “‘keep up the spirit 
of the boys” and to meet the “current expenses”’ 
on election day as well. But if it is not possible 
to do both, the wise candidate will hold his cash 
for the election day and let the rest go. That is 
the money that counts. That is the day the “‘shoe- 
string” candidate gets shown up—the reasons for 
which will be explained in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
The Floaters Hold the Real Power 


IN PRECEDING CHAPTERS various rules for suc- 
cess in appealing for votes have been given. The 
things which candidates should or should not do, 
as developed by long experience and observation 
of politics, have been outlined and the proven 
ways of successfully dealing with the people dis- 
cussed. It may as well be plainly said that all 
these are predicated on the idea that the candidate 
will have enough election-day money for ‘‘current 
expenses.” It may as well be clearly stated that 
unless he has sufficient to break at least approxi- 
mately even with the opposition in reaching the 
“venal vote” not one of them will work. If on 
election day the candidate has enough money— 
and of course the necessarily experienced hands to 
put it out for him—to prevent the other side from 
monopolizing the reachable field, he can make out 
all right. If, however, on election day there are 


no available funds at all to be used in his in- 
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terests—or so little as not really to mean much 
in the way of competition—why then all his 
political knowledge is futile. He may have made 
a magnificent campaign. He may have fed the 
people supremely fine hokum and given a show 
that won their hearts—but if on election day his 
funds are conspicuous for their absence he will be 
licked with a certainty and precision only averted 
by the rare political miracle of an understanding 
and aroused electorate. This of course assumes 
that the election is a genuine contest, and that 
neither side has such a normal numerical ad- 
vantage as to be sure of winning without a 
struggle. 

It is a mere matter of mathematics applied to 
the normal and average American voter, whose 
mental caliber has been too often referred to in 
this book to need repetition. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, the facts are these—the country is 
divided into states, the states into districts, the 
districts into wards or counties, the wards and 
counties into precincts. The precinct is the small- 
est political unit. The county is made up of ap- 
proximately between 150,000 and 160,000 pre- 
cincts. The average number of voters to a pre- 
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cinct is 400. In some localities the number runs 
as high as 600; in some there are not more than 
250; 400 is a good average of the registered pre- 
cinct vote. This means that in the country as a 
whole there are practically 60,000,000 qualified 
voters, black, white, foreign-born, literate, illit- 
erate, virtuous and venal—all kinds and all 
classes. Of this great total in a Presidential 
election approximately 50 per cent. go to the 
polls—in 1920 a little under §0 per cent., in 1924 
a little over 50 per cent. In state and municipal 
elections the proportion in most sections is slightly 
higher—but it rarely gets above 65 per cent. any- 
where at any time and it would be far below the 
50 per cent. if it were not for the extraordinary 
efforts of the machine in the precincts to get the 
vote out. If the precinct executives “laid down” 
and the machine failed to function the percentage 
of qualified voters who really vote in general 
elections would be around 30 rather than 60 per 
cent. 

Now then to get down to the cold facts of the 
“current expenses” proposition—in every one of 
these 150,000 precincts of approximately 400 
voters each, there are to be found always available 
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on election day anywhere from ten to twenty 
men, and now occasionally a woman or two— 
whose chief idea about an election day is that it 
is an opportunity to make a little easy money. In 
the old days they were known as “floaters” and 
were—most of them—“‘sellers.” In recent years 
they have become runners, or workers, or 
watchers, or messengers, according to the sectional 
terminology. Impecunious idlers, some of them 
would revolt at any regular job requiring real 
work. Others are thrifty fellows who utilize 
their election-day holiday to make a few extra 
dollars. Some of them have a real party affilia- 
tion; others do not care which party they work 
with so long as they get paid. In the main they 
are everywhere an unelevated lot whose hands 
are out for the highest bidder on election day. 
They are of necessity registered either as Demo- 
crats or Republicans and are thus known by the 
precinct executives. The Democratic workers 
naturally look to the Democratic precinct execu- 
tive for employment on election day; the 
Republican workers look to the Republican 
executive. 


Supplied through his machine superior with 
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money for “current expenses” the Democratic 
executive, for example, picks ten of these workers 
or runners in his precinct, employs them at from 
$5 to $10 for the day each. At a maximum the 
cost is $100. They are worth at least 100 votes. 
Consider what control 100 votes means in a pre- 
cinct where the total registered vote is 400 and 
less than two-thirds of that number really vote. 
Consider what it means in a precinct when you 
add it to the 60 odd votes the precinct executive is 
himself worth through the job holders and the 
election officials whom he controls. You wonder 
how these idle, impecunious persons—willing and 
anxious for employment at $5 or $10 a day—can 
be worth an average of 10 votes each. The 
answer is easy and obvious—their families. To 
illustrate—no bachelors are employed as runners 
or workers by precinct executives who know their 
business. Men of considerable families and some 
family connections in the precinct are always 
given preference. Count the man himself as one 
vote, his wife as one, a couple of children, a son- 
in-law, his brother’s family, a brother-in-law, 
aunts, uncles, cousins—it is easy enough to add up 
ten votes of this sort. Says the precinct execu- 
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tive making his deal—“‘All right, $10 for the day, 
Johnson, but you be out in the precinct by six 
o’clock and be sure and get every one of them 
Johnsons in early.” All the worker has to do to 
earn his $10 is to deliver his own family. He is 
occasionally used in addition by the precinct 
executive to drag some other backward voters to 
the polls, but if he delivers the Johnsons he has 
made good. 

Of course when both sides are equipped with 
election-day funds, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic workers just about offset each other. Each 
side plays the same game and then it is the charac- 
ter of the campaign, the sort of show that has 
been given, the prejudices and predilections of the 
voters and sometimes the issues which determine 
the result. But when one side has the money 
and the other has not it is an entirely different 
story. What happens then is that the Demo- 
cratic workers—or Republican as is occasionally 
the case—discovering that their precinct execu- 
tive has no money, turn at once toward the other 
side. If the other side wants them for $5 instead 
of $10 under such circumstances, they are easy 
to pick up. If they can’t do business with the 
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other precinct executive and their own has no 
money, they at once develop a grievance and 
sulk. “The party has thrown me overboard” 
is the usual cry, and they not only do not vote 
their party ticket themselves but, so far as they 
can, they keep all the other Johnsons at home too, 

Not infrequently, however, with no induce- 
ment at all from the other side, they will vote the 
other ticket and bring out their controlled family 
vote to do likewise, just to show their own party 
executive how badly off he is when he does not 
do business with them. The net result is that the 
candidate who is short on election-day money not 
only loses the 100 or so votes which the workers or 
runners who regularly look for employment by 
his party are worth to offset the 100 or so pro- 
duced by employed workers of the opposition, but 
the opportunity is afforded the opposition to add 
his normal 100 workers’ family vote to his own. 
It is easy to see what chance there is under these 
circumstances for the ‘“‘busted’”’ candidate against 
the flush one. It is easy when these simple but 
basic facts of practical politics are grasped to 
understand, for example, how little chance Bryan 
had against McKinley in 1896, 1900, or against 
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Taft in 1908. And it is easy to see, too, Just how 
slight was the show of James M. Cox against 
Warren G. Harding in 1920, and that of John 
W. Davis against Calvin Coolidge in 1924. It 
is all very well to talk of issues and sentiment and 
support but if in those campaigns the Republi- 
cans had not had on election day for “current ex- 
penses” at least $5 to every Democratic $1 the 
result might have been the same but certainly 
both the electoral and the popular majorities of 
the Republicans would have been greatly reduced. 
If the financial situation had been reversed—and 
the Democrats been financed on election day on a 
$5 to $1 basis all over the country, not many 
posted persons will dispute the result would have 
been changed. 

This phase of politics above described is not 
often dwelt upon by speakers or writers, but once 
the facts are grasped it is impossible to deny that 
it is the most vital of all phases. It is perhaps 
not pleasant to admit that no election can be car- 
ried without the aid of these venal precinct 
workers or runners, that when they “lay down,” or 
sell out, you are licked, that when you have the 
money to hold your own and the other fellow 
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can’t hold his, you win, that the only real fight 
is when both sides meet the expectations of these 
precinct “floaters” and thus cancel out any ad- 
vantage. It always seemed to me a little unfair 
to pillory poor Mr. Vare, who in 1928 was thrown 
out of his Senate seat because of the admitted 
expenditure in the Pennsylvania primaries of ap- 
proximately $800,000, when his Mellon-Pepper 
opponents acknowledged putting out more than 
double that amount. If Mr. Vare had not at 
least to a reasonable extent offset the election-day 
money of the other side his opponents would have 
taken his machine workers away from him and his 
defeat would have been decisive. It was not only 
a matter of self-protection but actually of self- 
preservation with him. He had to be able to 
match at least $2 with $1 to hold his precinct 
workers. The truth is each side spent vastly 
more money than was accounted for in that fight 
—incredible though it seems. No candidate 
however good can afford to let the other side have 
all the election-day money advantage. 
Reminiscing about the. 1900 Bryan-McKinley 
campaign, a Democratic precinct boss in an Ohio 


county said: “It was a durn hard blow on the 
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Saturday before election when instead of getting 
$120 for my precinct from the district leader I 
got $30. I knew then that things were not going 
to be so good but I did not know the worst. On 
election day before nine o’clock I knew we were 
beat and beat bad. There were a dozen fellows 
in that precinct, all Democrats, who in every 
election I put on at anywheres from $2 to $10 
each. Usually they showed up around the polling 
place around six o’clock. This time it was nine 
o'clock before I could find one of them. Then I 
found one and he was good and drunk, and I got 
the truth. He had $25 of Republican money in 
his pocket. So did every other of my dozen 
workers in the precinct—only one or two of ’em 
had $50. They never had seen such money. 
Neither had I. I lost every one of them, and I 
lost a precinct by 167 votes that I had counted 
on carrying by 150. Moreover, if I had had their 
money and they had had my piffling $30 I could 
have carried it by more than that. I could have 
carried it if I had had an even break, but nobody 
could buck the kind of money they had that day. 
They could have put over a yellow dog against 
the Apostle Paul.” 
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That about tells the story. Under ordinary 
circumstances there is a reasonable degree of un- 
certainty in political predictions, in spite of the 
fact that it is the expected that usually happens 
in politics. There need be no uncertainty, how- 
ever, if you can find out in advance that one side 
is going to have an average of $100 in the pre- 
cincts on election day and the other not more than 
one-fourth that much. Once you have that in- 
formation you know it is a runaway not a fight. 
These are, of course, pretty hard, cold, practical 
political facts. All the sentiment is squeezed out. 
It may be more or less shocking to those who hold 
that elections are decided by the popular will to 
find that the real power to elect Presidents is 
lodged largely in the hands of about two million 
low-grade fellows scattered through the 150,000 
precincts, who regularly sell the votes of them- 
selves and their family connections in the manner 
described. 

Yet such is the disillusioning fact from which 
there is no escape. Infinitely more powerful 
politically than the intelligent classes, these 
floaters hold the situation always in their hands. 
When they do not offset each other, the political 
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prizes go to the side they select. There is no 
more sordid or more certain political fact. It is 
clear that all political laws and principles are in- 
effective unless the campaign is financed for the 
election-day floaters. That is basic. Sometimes 
in the story books the young reform candidate 
without money, firing with enthusiasm the Boy 
Scouts or the members of the Epworth League, 
overcomes the corrupt machine and its paid hench- 
men, but it does not happen in real life. In real 
life the side with the “dough” on election day 
beats the side without it every time. It has to be 
had. 
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CHAPTER XX 
“Live Up to the Law and Be Licked” 


IT Is TRUE the Volstead Act is more generally vi- 
olated than any other law we have in America 
and that Prohibition is apparently our most con- 
spicuous failure—if you except the effort to confer 
political equality on the negro in the South. 
Next to these, however, beyond question our most 
consistently broken laws are the so-called Cor- 
rupt Practices acts and the most futile legislative 
attempt that has been made is the one to limit 
the expenditure of money in political campaigns 
—municipal, state or national. It just cannot be 
done—at least no way has so far been found even 
remotely effective. There is no Corrupt Practices 
Act in any state and no Federal enactment on the 
subject through which it is not easy to “drive a 
four-horse team’’—none through which four-horse 
teams are not regularly driven. As to immunity, 
it is practically one hundred per cent. Indict- 
ments for violation of the Corrupt Practices acts 


are almost unknown—convictions practically non- 
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existent. From President down, all elective offi- 
cers are chosen as a result of campaigns in which 
both State and Federal laws, which limit the use 
of money and require sworn statements of receipts 
and expenditures, are evaded and violated. The 
plain truth is these laws are a farce and a fake. 
Up against the practical necessities of politics 
they have become a stock joke to the politician. 
And while some of the gentlemen who make oath 
to their correctness and act as official treasurers of 
the national and state committees may take the 
statements they file seriously and actually believe 
them, they never tell half the full financial story 
—and every clear-headed, politically posted per- 
son knows it. It is possible, of course, for the 
treasurer to know no more about the finances of 
the fight than his sworn account shows, and the 
candidate, himself, is often kept in ignorance by 
his friends or purposely shuts his eyes. 
Nevertheless, in every campaign the bulk of the 
money put out on election day for “‘current ex- 
penses” never goes through the hands of the treas- 
urer at all, and is not accounted for in the sworn 
statements. In every campaign vastly more 
money is spent than is shown. Nearly all treasur- 
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ers of political campaign committees are con- 
veniently incurious. Few of them technically 
commit perjury. Quite a number of them 
are respectable figureheads put into the job 
for one campaign only, useful as “window-dress- 
ing” and for the weight their names attached to 
the financial report carry, but just as much 
“boobs” so far as the real politics is concerned as 
the average muddy-minded citizen on the outside. 
Actually the important money in every campaign 
is handled under cover, wholly outside of official 
channels, and never is accounted for. 

If proof of this is wanted all necessary to do is 
to ascertain in the next campaign how much 
money the party precinct executive has on election 
day for “current expenses.” It ought not to be 
hard to find this out. Then multiply that by the 
number of precincts in the city and compare that 
total to the total shown in the treasurer’s state- 
ment of campaign receipts and expenditures, filed 
after the election. For example in a city of 700,- 
000 or 800,000 population, $60 to a precinct on 
election day is an ordinary amount for a party to 
have. In such a city there would be about 600 
precincts, which means that approximately $36,- 
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000 is put out. A month or so later a perfectly 
honest and respectable business man, treasurer of 
the campaign, files a report showing receipts and 
expenditures approximating $45,000 which means 
if the $36,000 was included, that all the other 
expenses of the campaign—advertising, letters, 
stamps, stationery, meetings, etc., had cost less 
than $9,000, which of course is ridiculous. But 
the $36,000 is not included. Neither the public, 
nor the treasurer, nor the candidate knows any- 
thing about that—at least the public does not 
know and it is often true the treasurer and the 
candidate do not. 

As to who handles it, how it is distributed, how 
it is raised, there are a variety of ways. For ex- 
ample, there are in every city a good many per- 
sons who for one reason or another do not care to 
contribute through the regular channels, or to 
have their names published. They prefer to make 
their gifts directly and personally and secretly to 
the local boss. In every campaign for the Presi- 
dency there is in each party always some man 
other than the Treasurer and the chairman, close 
to the candidate and who knows the game, to 
whom personal contributions that are never adver- 
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tised and for which there is no need to account 
can be made. Always, while the Treasurer is ac- 
cumulating one fund, later to be accounted for, 
another is being accumulated which never is ac- 
counted for. It is the latter that is used on elec- 
tion day and finds its way to the unofficial but 
actual party leaders in the states without going 
through the committees at all. This is secret 
money but vital. Those who give it as well as 
those who receive it would deny its existence and 
are equally interested in hiding it. It is of course 
in violation of the law, but what can be done 
about it? The candidates and the officials of the 
party are carefully not involved, keep themselves 
in position to make their necessary sworn state- 
ments with a clear conscience. But they know it is 
being done just the same—even the dumbest can- 
didates do. Moreover, they know perfectly well if 
it is not done their chances are not worth much. A 
few years ago in a small Eastern State a dis- 
tinguished man with a high regard for the law 
became a candidate for the United States Senate. 
He selected a treasurer who was also high-minded 
and law-observing. After the campaign had been 


in progress for some weeks and seemed progressing 
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well the machine leader in the State, who had 
been quietly waiting to locate the real though un- 
official financial agent, and who was puzzled that 
he could not locate him, finally got the Senatorial 
candidate in a room at the hotel by himself and 
just one friend. 

“Well,” said the candidate to the boss, ‘it looks 
as if the people were really responding to our 
campaign. I have never seen more enthusiastic 
meetings.” 

“Yes,” said the boss, “it looks all right now, 
Senator, but who’s going to handle the money ?” 

“Why,” said the candidate, “Mr. He’s 
treasurer, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boss, “I know, but I don’t 
mean him. Who’s going to handle the real 





money ?” 

Then the candidate made a little speech. He 
told the boss that ii this campaign he proposed to 
contribute the $2,000 provided as the limit by 
the Federal law for a Senatorial candidate; that 
he did not propose to give a cent more than that; 
that he did not intend himself to evade the law, 
or to have any one with his knowledge or consent 
evade it for him. 
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“Every dollar that is contributed by myself or 
any one else,” he declared, “will be contributed 
through the Treasurer of my campaign committee 
and will be accounted for. I propose to live up to 
the letter as well as the spirit of the law. There 
is nothing else for a decent man to do.” 

“Very well,” said the boss, picking up his hat, 
“live up to the law if you feel that way and be 
damned good and licked. Good night.” 

After he had gone the candidate and his friend 
were very thoughtful indeed. A little later they 
asked advice from some extremely practical but 
friendly fellows at headquarters, which left them 
more thoughtful still. After about three days of 
this, the friend sought out the boss and said a few 
words to him sufficiently satisfactory to restore his 
interest in the campaign and stop the “‘bad talk” 
that had started around town. The Thursday be- 
fore the election, the friend and a wealthy, affec- 
tionate and close relative of the candidate—in 
fact a member of his family—met the boss in an- 
other hotel room and passed him out $30,000 in 
cash, which, supplementing $22,000 he got from 
the Treasurer of the committee, made it possible 
to take care of the “current expenses” and elect 
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the candidate. If this quiet little transaction had 
not taken place, he would certainly not have been 
elected. In other words if he had lived up to the 
law he would have been licked—and he knew it. 
He kept himself in a position where he could 
publicly proclaim that he had done so, but it 
was a fake. 

It nearly always is. Either you put up this 
important and unaccounted-for money secretly 
yourself, or you arrange to have it secretly put 
up for you, or some individual or group or inter- 
est deeply enough concerned does it without ar- 
rangement—either one of those things is done or 
you are licked. You may be licked, of course, 
even if it is done but you are sure to be if it is 
not. Somebody has got to raise and transmit the 
election-day money to supplement the Treas- 
urer’s donation. 

And it can’t be accounted for. The Treasurers 
have trouble enough making up their list as it is. 
If they had to really account for all the money, 
there would indeed be a newspaper outcry and a 
great deal of inconvenient and uncomfortable 
publicity for persons who least want it. An amus- 


ing instance of this occurred in Baltimore some 
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years ago. After the election the men who man- 
aged the fight got together to help the inexperi- 
enced treasurer make up his report. There had 
been a secret fund here as well as the general 
fund but there had also been one or two large con- 
tributions to the treasurer from Democrats who 
did not want their names to appear. The treas- 
urer was persuaded to split it up and some half a 
dozen names were needed. They got five and 
then some one said, “Put down Matt Warner. 
He’s broke and in debt and he ain’t worth a damn, 
but he’s a good Democrat and won’t mind. Put 
him down.” So the report was filed. Next morn- 
ing the newspapers printed the names of the sub- 
scribers to the Democratic fund. Among them 
was “Matthew G. Warner—$3,000.” When the 
treasurer got down to his office that morning he 
found Matt Warner waiting and mad as a hornet. 

“What,” he said, “in the hell did you fellows 
try to do to me? Haven't I always stood by the 
party and voted right?” 

“Yes, Matt,” said the Treasurer, “we know 
that but we didn’t think you would mind having 
your name used. In fact we thought you would 
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“Pleased, hell,” said Matt. “Here I have been 
working hard for the last three years to convince 
all my creditors in town that I haven’t got a cent 
and that there isno use suing me. Just when I get 
them all pretty well satisfied, here the party comes 
along and publishes me as a $3,000 contributor. 
You’ve just ruined my reputation—that’s what 
you’ve done.” 

That is a perfectly true story except as to 
the name and it illustrates what goes on in every 
state in the Union in reference to these state- 
ments. To sum up, the fact is simply this—that 
while the Chairman, the Treasurer and the candi- 
date may all be on the level so far as the receipts 
and the expenditures are concerned, and while the 
necessity of making sworn statements and the fear 
of prosecution for perjury undoubtedly gives pub- 
licity to a lot that would otherwise be hidden, it 
still remains true that in every campaign, whether 
national or state, there are invariably and inevi- 
tably certain financial transactions made under 
cover. There always have been and there prob- 
ably always will be. No law has yet been devised 
that has stopped it. None is likely to be. Both 
sides do it. Both have to. The public may think 
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when they read these proclamations from chair- 
men and treasurers that under the law we have 
full publicity for campaign contributions. A good 
many holders of public office think so too—but 
the men who actually run the party machines in 
states and cities do not think so. They know 
better. 
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“You Must Play the Game with the Gang” 


IT Is AN AXIOM of politics that “‘you have got to 
play the game with the gang.” Another way of 
expressing the idea is to use the words of the late 
Bois Penrose, for many years absolute boss of the 
Pennsylvania Republican machine and one of the 
most brutally frank but always clear-headed men 
who ever wielded political power or achieved 
recognized political leadership. He said that— 
up to a certain point at least—it was necessary in 
politics to “‘stand by your own damned rascals.” 
Senator Penrose used to explain that there some- 
times arose a public clamor, fomented by the op- 
position press, which made it necessary to pick out 
one of the rascals and “throw him to the wolves.” 
Then, he added, “Stand by the rest of them.” 

To get down to brass tacks what this means is 
this—in politics a certain amount of corruption is 
inevitable and inescapable. Purity in politics is 
an impractical dream. It is all right to talk about 
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but it does not exist and so long as human na- 
ture remains unchanged it will not exist. The 
fundamental character of politics renders it im- 
possible. Here is a game without recognized 
standards, rules or requirements, open to the worst 
as well as to the best, with an almost uncountable 
number of prizes ranging from the most powerful 
and important office in the world—the Presidency 
—to the $2 bill eagerly sought by the venal voter 
on election day. It has its lure for the highest 
and the lowest and the gate is ajar for all. It 
means honor and glory to some, power and pres- 
tige to others, opportunity for public service to a 
few, a chance to enrich themselves to more, a 
living to most. But whatever the reward sought 
and whatever the character and caliber of the 
seeker, the basic fact remains that it cannot be ob- 
tained save through the party, which means the 
organization. 

As has been previously explained, any effort to 
land a real prize without the organization is a 
futile effort. No successful political career is pos- 
sible except through party backing. So firmly en- 
trenched is the two-party system in the country 
that it is ridiculous not to recognize the truth of 
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this fact. Failure to concede that the utmost any 
third party or independent movement can hope to 
do is to bring about the temporary downfall of 
one or the other of the two major parties—is to 
entirely ignore political history. Their roots are 
much too deep to be pulled up; the sheer mechan- 
ics of state politics insure their preservation. No 
better proof could be given of this than was fur- 
nished by the Bull Moose party of 1912. At that 
time the Progressives had the ideal combination 
for success. If ever a third-party movement had 
a real chance to supplant one of the other two it 
would seem to have been then. It had a real 
grievance and sound justification in the steam- 
roller methods of the regular Republican machine 
at Chicago, where the Roosevelt delegates had 
been enthusiastically thrown out on their ears and 
Roosevelt’s nomination prevented by the strong- 
arm methods of the Old Guard leaders. It had an 
effective slogan—“Thou Shalt Not Steal.” It 
had a magnetic, popular leader, skilled in politics 
and with a great personal following and vast pres- 
tige. It had in addition several hero-worshiping, 
financial angels of the George Perkins and Frank 
A. Munsey type, who supplied enough money to 
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make a real fight. On election day it ran second 
in the three-cornered fight and its showing was far 
better than that of the party it aimed to supplant. 

Yet in four years the new party disappeared 
and the old party, united and stronger than ever, 
squarely faced its historic foe. This classic ex- 
ample of third-party failure is here repeated 
merely to drive home the basic fact that politics is 
a party proposition through and through. While 
under the emotional strain of a catchy new idea, 
by division over a so-called moral issue, or through 
the vaulting ambition of some magnetic and elo- 
quent egotist temporarily blocked by the ma- 
chine, bolts have and will occur, but the party al- 
ways weathers the shock.. It may have the ap- 
pearance of being destroyed by defeat but when 
the next quadrennial test rolls around it is the 
bolters who have disappeared, and the original 
machine is found doing business at the same old 
stand in the same old way. The development and 
requirements of the state machines are such as to 
make both Democratic and Republican parties 
practically indestructible. Whatever might have 
happened at Kansas City or Houston, no party 
death knells were sounded. 
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It is not a question of principles or issues, of 
doctrines or traditions. More than anything else, 
it is due to the obvious fact that it is not possible 
to get anywhere in politics through individual ef- 
fort and without organization. It is a gang matter 
altogether and the gang must have its label. It 
makes no real difference what the labels stand for. 
Each party can—and has—changed principles— 
without at all affecting its party strength. When 
the gang labeled Democratic triumphs, all the 
politicians, big and little, bad and good, who have 
played with the Democratic gang, are in position 
to reap some of the rewards that come from run- 
ning the government, state, city and national. 
When the Republicans are in power—which since 
1860 has been most of the time—then all the 
politicians of every class, creed, color and condi- 
tion who affiliate with and adhere to that gang are 
in position to profit one way or another—and do. 
Plainly party politics—which is all the politics 
there is—in spite of factional fights, personal 
feuds, bickerings, differences in shades, types and 
degrees among party people—is a case of all for 
one and one for all. 

In brief the individual interests of every politi- 
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cian from the titular party leader in the White 
House on down to the ballot clerk in the precinct 
polling place, of not only all those who have office 
but all those who want office—and their friends, 
relatives and dependents—are closely and inex- 
tricably bound up in party success, which means 
party organization success. Clearly what hurts 
the party hurts every active party man, high, low 
and in between—and what helps the party helps 
every last one of the aspirants, whether his ambi- 
tion is to land the Ambassadorship at a European 
court or merely to get on the payroll as a door- 
keeper or a page at the State Legislature. It is 
all a matter of party with the politicians. It 
has to be. When these facts are fully grasped 
and the extraordinary lure of politics for all kinds 
and conditions of men fully understood, the old 
proverb about politics making strange bedfellows 
seems natural enough. When the necessity of be- 
longing to the gang, or the crowd, or the team, 
or the machine, or the organization, or the party, 
or whatever name you choose to call it, is com- 
prehended it is easy to understand how included 
in the gang on both sides, and equally loyal to 
it, are many of the lowest and most degraded and 
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some of the most high minded, patriotic and per- 
sonally pure. 

It is easy to understand how a party organiza- 
tion includes the worst and the best and it is easier 
to understand why the honest and decent mem- 
bers of the organization will through thick and 
thin “stand by their own damned rascals” ; why in 
the face of exposures of shocking corruption by 
party people in office, or in trying to get into 
office, the most pious and exalted members of the 
same party remain silent and unexcited, leave all 
the denunciation to the other side, pull back and 
not forward on the efforts to expose the crooks, 
lend their weight and influence to ignoring, mini- 
mizing, condoning, glossing over the crimes. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances it would be reason- 
able to expect from the higher type, the indisput- 
ably honest men in political and public life, in- 
stantaneous reaction against corruption of any 
sort—either in their own party or the other 
—but particularly in their own. It would 
be reasonable to expect them to be more con- 
cerned in cleaning house in their own than in 
the other party. There are of course some men 
on both sides who do react and react spontane- 
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ously in this way—men who cannot and will not 
tolerate association with crooked people, who re- 
gard it not only as a personal but a party duty to 
denounce an exposed rascal whether he belong to 
theirs or the other side. Woodrow Wilson was 
one of this type—and Roosevelt and Cleveland— 
and Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, and Sen- 
ator George Norris of Nebraska and the late 
Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin. 

The unfortunate but none the less indisputable 
fact however is that such men in public life are 
extremely rare in either party and at no time in 
our history has their scarcity been more strikingly 
demonstrated than in the period between January, 
1924, and June, 1928. In that period there was, 
as pointed out in an earlier chapter, revealed what 
unquestionably constitutes a shocking record of 
misdeeds. Aside from the sordid stories of Forbes, 
of Miller, of Daugherty and others in the Hard- 
ing régime, the fact is that the corrupt conspiracy 
between Fall and Doheny and Fall and Sinclair 
to steal the naval oil reserves of the nation has 
now touched directly or individually five members 
of the last two Republican Cabinets. In addition 
there has been disclosed a sinister financial 
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relation between the Republican party organiza- 
tion and Sinclair, the bribe-giving, jury-tam- 
pering, former lessee of Teapot Dome, branded 
by the Supreme Court as a “corrupt con- 
spirator.” It has been shown that Sinclair sup- 
plied a large part of the money that wiped out 
the Republican deficit of 1920, that he contrib- 
uted heavily to the campaign that resulted in 
the election of the Harding-Coolidge ticket in that 
year, that he helped “clear the decks” for the 
election of the Coolidge-Dawes ticket in 1924, 
that his contributions were in the form of bonds 
representing his profits in the Continental Trading 
Company deal, which the Supreme Court has 
characterized as evil and mysterious; that the rep- 
resentative of the Republican party, Mr. Hays, 
endeavored to “‘cover up” these bonds by arrang- 
ing a number of faked contributions from prom- 
inent Republicans. Besides all this there was in- 
cidentally the before mentioned revelations of Re- 
publican corruption in Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Illinois. 

It is an amazing indictment and not the least 
amazing part to the detached persons who are not 
of either gang and do not understand gang psy- 
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chology, is the way in which the most impeccable 
and exalted members of the Republican party, 
men whose personal honesty is above question, 
who are models of piety and virtue, looked up to 
as a little lower than the angels by millions of 
their fellow citizens, have, in the phrase of the 
late Penrose, “stood by their own damned ras- 
cals.”’ For instance President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon, whose example of 
consistent silence on the subject of corruption has 
been followed for four years not only by practi- 
cally every party leader clear down to the pre- 
cincts, but in a measure at least by the Republican 
newspaper organs and publicity agencies. Sena- 
tor Smoot, Senator Gooding and Senator Dale, 
the three organization Republican members of 
the Teapot Dome Committee, consistently ab- 
sented themselves from its sessions. Not in four 
years did Senator Smoot attend a single session. 
All down the line the Coolidge policy of ignoring 
the whole business was followed with singular 
success. Not until the lid was blown off again in 
March of 1928 and the Hays-Sinclair relations 
revealed, did the situation reach a point where 


some sort of action was demanded. Steady to the 
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last, Mr. Coolidge met the new disclosures by at- 
tending a dinner at the home of a member of his 
Cabinet—Secretary of Labor James J. Davis—at 
which Mr. Hays was also an honored guest—a 
few days after he had reluctantly admitted the 
facts. 

But apprehension of an aroused public senti- 
ment, coupled with the ebbing of the prosperity 
tide, which at its full height could be depended 
upon to nullify every assault, the outspoken and 
passionate resentment of independent Republi- 
cans like Borah and Norris, together with the 
clear intention of the Democrats to make the new 
facts the 1928 issue, compelled a partial recogni- 
tion and in various sections of the country 
Republican State conventions went on record 
repudiating the Hays-Sinclair deal, proclaim- 
ing anew the rectitude of the Republican 
party, insisting that “guilt is personal.’ At the 
national convention in Kansas City the Re- 
publican platform met the situation by a general 
~ denunciation of corruption—forced on it by the 
Democrats and the insistence of the Borahs, Nor- 
rises and La Follettes—and by counter attacks on 
the Democrats, but went not one inch further than 
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it was compelled to go. In other words, so far as 
it was possible to do so it minimized the whole 
business, ‘‘stood by its own damned rascals,” de- 
nounced only where denunciation could not be 
avoided without palpable danger. Such is the 
gang spirit in politics; such is party loyalty; such 
is partisanship. 

Lest the above seem an unduly partisan pres- 
entation of the facts, I want once more clearly to 
express the conviction that had the situation been 
reversed and similar corruption occurred under a 
Democratic administration the Democratic atti- 
tude would have been exactly the same. Then the 
Republicans would have been keen to expose, 
punish and denounce the crooks, and the Demo- 
cratic tendency from White House down would 
have been to minimize and ignore the ugly facts, 
to act only when forced into action, to pull back 
instead of pushing forward on the Senate investi- 
gations, to keep silent in the face of the ugly evi- 
dence just as long as they could—in other words 
to “stand by their own damned rascals,” not be- 
cause they do not personally hate crookedness and 
despise the crooks but because they are part of the 
“sang” and it is to the interests of the whole gang 
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to render the gang damage as slight as possible. 
It is all very well for the Democrats out of power, 
free from responsibility and immune from injury 
to denounce but if the shoe were on the other foot, 
there would be as complete an absence of Demo- 
cratic denunciation as there has been in the last 
four years of Republican denunciation. It makes 
a lot of difference whose ox is being gored. 
While this is undoubtedly true it ought not to 
be taken as disparaging the service of the Demo- 
crats in revealing the corruption of the Harding 
régime. Their motives were neither unselfish nor 
entirely free from partisanship. This however 
does not—or ought not—to detract from the na- 
tional value of their work. Nothing in our his- 
tory has better demonstrated the national need 
of a virile, alert, militant minority party. But 
for the Democrats—animated if you will by de- 
sire to obtain political advantage—the conspiracy 
to steal the naval oil lands of the nation would 
have been successful, and the conspirators—Fall, 
Doheny and Sinclair—in full enjoyment of the 
fruits of their conspiracy, would have remained 
respected and reputable citizens to the end of their 
days—instead of being branded as infamous by 
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the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
party in power, whether Republican or Democra- 
tic, cannot be depended upon to reveal its own 
corruption. It can only be depended upon to 
cover it up. 

It is easy to denounce this sort of thing and to 
inveigh against the failure of the Coolidges and 
Mellons to supply the moral leadership the coun- 
try has a right to expect from men in their posi- 
tion. Surely a pretty damning indictment can be 
made against their complacent view of corrup- 
tion, their inertia and apparent indifference to 
what are or ought to be shocking developments 
within the party they are supposed to head, and 
of what seems worse—their apparent approval of 
some of the men most deeply stained—by lunch- 
ing and dining with them at the White House. 

Yet there is another side to it. Take the 
case of Mr. Coolidge, for example. No one ques- 
tions for a moment the personal integrity of Mr. 
Coolidge. No more impeccable man ever lived 
in the White House. He has in fact every one 
of the homely virtues and not a single known vice. 
The association of crookedness with Mr. Coolidge 
personally would be too absurd. Yet the fact re- 
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mains that through the five years of his incum- 
bency, though perhaps there was revealed more 
shocking instance of corruption in government and 
politics than in any other similar period in our 
history, from first to last no public denunciation, 
not even a word of reproach, a gesture of disap- 
proval, other than the two forced on him early in 
1924, ever escaped Mr. Coolidge. After the ex- 
posure of the Fall-Doheny-Sinclair conspiracy 
early in February, just ahead of a Senate resolu- 
tion directing him to do so, Mr. Coolidge named 
government counsel for the prosecution of the 
cases against them. Later the same month, as 
stated, he mentioned the subject in a New York 
speech. With those exceptions, which cannot 
fairly be described as voluntary, not by word or 
deed has he given evidence of ever having heard 
of such men as Fall, Doheny, Daugherty, Sinclair, 
Forbes, Vare, Smith. To him it has been as if 
they never existed. From the day of his request 
for Daugherty’s resignation for a trivial and ridic- 
ulous reason wholly foreign to the charges against 
him and in a letter that not only ignored these 
charges but testified to his character, on down to 
the day when, after Mr. Hays had been shown as 
resorting to methods “common to crooks” in his 
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effort to cover up the Sinclair contribution, Mr. 
Coolidge met him as a friend at the home of a 
member of his Cabinet, the whole Coolidge atti- 
tude has been to ignore not only the charges but 
the facts. 

The question is how to reconcile this attitude 
with the undoubted honesty of the man. It is im- 
possible to do so without an understanding of the 
depth and power of the grip of the organization— 
or gang—on the men who are inherently organi- 
zation and have never been anything else; who are 
essentially politicians and party men before they 
are anything else. To a greater degree than any 
other President we have ever had, Mr. Coolidge 
is a politician and a party man. He has never 
been anything else. He has been for thirty-five 
years a cog in the machine, an office holder, an 
organization man. That there were corrupt men 
in the machine he has of course always known. 
Pure as he is he could not help but know that. 
He knew it in Massachusetts as a member of the 
Legislature, as Lieutenant-Governor, as Governor. 
Politics he has taken as it is, with no attempt ever 
to make it better or worse but never at any time 
letting corruption personally touch him. When as 
President the ugly facts began to come out he de- 
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plored them, of course, but the real problem as it 
presented itself to him was to deal with them so as 
to hurt least the Republican party. That was the 
real consideration to a party man. 

To a Roosevelt the way that would have ap- 
pealed would have been to denounce the crooks 
by name, and so vigorously as to take away the 
issue from the Democrats. That sort of thing was 
entirely foreign to the Coolidge nature. To him 
the most effective method seemed to ignore cor- 
ruption, revealed by Democrats, for which he was 
in no way responsible though it did touch his 
own election, and by the impeccability of himself 
and his own administration reinstate and reéstab- 
lish the good repute of the Republican party. 
Nothing, from the Coolidge point of view, was 
to be gained by denunciation. That was the way 
to hurt the Republican party and play the Demo- 
cratic game. That would be bad politics. That 
would not be standing by the organization, a 
principle deeply imbedded in the system of the 
Coolidges in both parties. There is also to be 
taken into accqunt in trying to reconcile what 
seems to amount to complacency in the face of 
corruption upon the part of a President of the 
United States, the very deep feeling among men 
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of Mr. Coolidge’s party type—and there are lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of them—that the 
crooks and corruptionists in their party, bad 
though they may be, are infinitely better and less 
numerous than those in the opposition; that the 
county or the state or the country is far better 
governed by the worst on their side than the best 
on the other. 

It is amazing how many men there are in the 
country with minds like that—and not all of them 
are politicians either. Many of them are bankers. 
There is the case of Mr. Mellon. No end of de- 
nunciation was heaped upon his aged head by 
Democrats in the Senate and out because he did 
not volunteer the information to the Senate Tea- 
pot Dome Committee that Mr. Hays, ex-Repub- 
lican Chairman of the National Committee, had 
come to him in December, 1923, with $50,000 of 
Sinclair bonds which he asked Mr. Mellon to take 
in exchange for a $50,000 subscription to the 
party deficit, and which proposal, obviously 
shady, Mr. Mellon rejected. 

Perhaps some other man might have thought it 
a public duty to give this information to the com- 
mittee, but not one bred and brought up as was 
Mr. Mellon. An inherent Republican, from a Re- 
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publican family and a Republican state, Mr. Mel- 
lon regards the Republican party as the only one 
fit to run the country. His feeling is that when 
you promote the interests of the party you aid the 
country and perform a patriotic duty; when you 
protect the party you protect the country. The 
idea of aiding a Democratic investigation to un- 
cover Republican corruption is not in accord with 
his conception of patriotism—rather the reverse. 
This is not perhaps a high notion of citizenship 
but it is an extremely common one none the less, 
particularly among bankers. As to politicians, 
Democratic as well as Republican, it is the almost 
universal one. Among these the Penrose doctrine 
of “stand by your own damned rascals” is the ac- 
cepted and conventional attitude and the very 
best in the two parties live up to it. 

There is no nourishment in uncovering corrup- 
tion in your own gang. The thing to do is to keep 
it down as low as possible, minimize it as much as 
possible, handle it when revealed either by throw- 
ing some inconsequential person to the wolves or 
ignoring it. That is the way most of the person- 
ally honest men—and they are in the majority— 
on both sides look on the stealings that to some 
extent are an inevitable part of politics, and from 
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which neither the banking, business or profes- 
sional world, it might be said, are wholly free. 
An interesting difference, however, is that in poli- 
tics there is an undoubted percentage of the people 
who really think a man is a fool if, when he gets 
into a public office and is a poor man, he does not 
use his position to “shake down” the rich fellows 
and corporations so as to feather his own nest 
while he has the chance. That is what they think 
he wanted the office for and if he doesn’t do it, 
why, it is his own fault. They would. It is also 
true that not infrequently a state of mind occurs 
among officials of the lower grade in which they 
consider a certain amount of “innocent” corrup- 
tion a perfectly proper thing, entirely within their 
rights. 

In other words, it becomes the conventional 
thing to do a little grafting, provided it is not 
too raw, and, as has been said in this volume be- 
fore, so long as they rob the rich and stand by 
the poor it’s all right with the average voter. The 
thing to guard against is getting him resentful or 
making him envious. If those two things are 
avoided, the limit to which a crooked official may 
go without political disaster is sometimes aston- 
ishing. Senator James A. Reed of Missouri used 
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to tell a perfectly true story that as well as any- 
thing else illustrates the point of view of the class 
of politicians of whom we have been speaking. 

Out in a Western town the machine members 
of the City Council had made a deal with the trac- 
tion company for the passage of an ordinance. 
Neither side trusting the other, the bribe money 
was put in a safe deposit box, one key of which 
the traction representative kept and the other the 
City Councilmen. But a suit was filed contesting 
the election. It was sustained by the court, a 
new election held, a new Council chosen and the 
ordinance died. The old Councilmen felt, how- 
ever, that it was not their fault, that they had 
done all they could and were entitled to be paid. 
Accordingly they demanded their money of the 
traction company. It was naturally refused. 
Then the Councilmen held a meeting and decided 
to employ a lawyer to sue the company for their 
money. Senator Reed told the story as illustrat- 
ing the attitude of a certain class of politicians 
toward party corruption. It had been going on so 
long that it not only had become conventional but 
they thought they had an inalienable and consti- 
tutional right to be corrupt. 
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“When They Stop Writing About You 
You're Dead” 


iT HAS, I hope, been made clear that two things es- 
sential to success in politics are organization sup- 
port and adequate finances. But there is another 
which most politicians will agree is equally vital 
and some will maintain is the most indispensable 
of the three—publicity. Certainly it is true that 
a campaign without publicity is no campaign at 
all. If the voters do not know you are running 
you might as well not run. There isn’t a chance 
of getting anywhere. So far as candidates are 
concerned publicity is the life blood of politics. 
Without it they cannot hope to win, and without 
it when they have won success is flavorless and 
power fleeting and unsatisfactory. 

The utter dependency of politicians—not the 
machine workers of course, but those who seek and 
hold the elective offices—on publicity is pathetic, 
or rather it would be if political reporters ever 
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cast aside their inferiority complex and got over 
the curious obsession, bred of competition among 
themselves, non-understanding managing editors 
and publishers without sound newspaper hearts, 
that they are dependent on the politicians for 
news, that it is necessary to “stand in” with them, 
that it is good business to cultivate their friend- 
ship, that they are for some reason or other to be 
treated with respect in print even when they are 
not respectable in person. The Washington cor- 
respondents—I can say this without embarrass- 
ment because I am not one of them—are as a body 
pretty high-grade men. It is certainly not exag- 
geration to say that in character, in breeding, and 
brains they are superior, individually and collec- 
tively, to the United States Senate. Most of them 
are more worth while and interesting to talk to 
than most Senators. Nor is it extravagant to say 
that it would be possible to pick a better Cabinet 
out of the press gallery than has been in Washing- 
ton in this generation at least, though when you 
come to think them over that is not a very high 
tribute. 

It is, however, true and every detached person 
who has had opportunity to compare the per- 
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sonnel of the public men and the newspaper men 
in Washington knows it is true. Yet in spite 
of these facts, the great bulk of the correspond- 
ents—including some of the oldest and best— 
instinctively look up to the politicians instead of 
down on them, seem, for some curious reason, con- 
vinced that if through luck or machine promotion 
a small politician becomes a President or a Cab- 
inet member or a Senator, he must necessarily be 
a meritorious person, entitled to consideration and 
respect ; that the thing to do is invariably to write 
of him in a respectful rather than a critical way, 
to present to the public always his virtues, never 
his shortcomings, to let him “get by” with all the 
bluff, the bunk, the humbuggery and hypocrisy 
he chooses, and still personally and professionally 
treat him as if he were a gentleman, a statesman 
and a decent man. 

This protective “look-up” attitude of the 
Washington correspondents toward the public 
men—particularly when you know the public men 
—is one of the strangest of psychological studies. 
It is easy enough to understand in the uninformed 
and not very bright outsider, unable accurately to 
gauge these fellows and who is flattered by hay- 
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ing a President or a Senator put his hand on his 
shoulder or call him by his first name—but in an 
intelligent and informed newspaper man who 
knows their exact size and his own power to make 
or break them, such condition of mind is a baffling 
thing. It goes pretty deep down to the roots of 
what is the matter with the newspaper business. 
It is of course all wrong. If it could be cured, 
without going to the ridiculous other extreme; if 
things could be trued up and the correspondents 
get a better sense of proportion about most of 
these fellows, abandon the idea that they are in 
any way dependent on the politicians for news, 
grasp the fact that the politician is infinitely more 
dependent on them for publicity, I think it would 
be better not only for journalism but for politics. 
And if you better journalism and politics you 
better the country. 

But to get back on the track—there are of 
course two kinds of publicity—good publicity 
and bad publicity—but even the bad publicity 
is better than none at all. It is an old but a 
true saying in politics that “it is better to be 
roasted than ignored.” ‘That astute and capable 
Virginia leader-—Senator Claude A. Swanson— 
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used to put it another way—“When,”’ he said, 
“they stop writing about you in politics, you’re 
dead.” Even the machine boss in a big city is 
dependent upon denunciatory publicity. When 
the newspapers stop hammering him, the impres- 
sion spreads through the rank and file of the or- 
ganization that he cannot be very strong and the 
first thing he knows a rival for the leadership has 
sprung up. Few political bosses, however, are 
either callous enough or intelligent enough to 
grasp this fundamental fact, and they resent the 
newspaper attacks without which they would be 
menaced from the inside instead of the outside— 
a much more serious thing. What they think is 
bad publicity is really good publicity—only not 
one in a hundred has sense enough to know it. 
There was in Baltimore some years ago one who 
did—John J. Mahon, who was the head of the 
city machine for a long time. Once Mahon met 
the late Charles H. Grasty, militant publisher of 
The Baltimore Sun. “John,” said Mr. Grasty, 
“you know I haven’t got anything against you 
personally but politically you are a pretty bad 
fellow and I have got to say so in The Sun.” 
“Hell,” said John, “that’s all right, you’re the 
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best friend I’ve got. If you stopped roasting 
me, I’d be out of luck. All these Baltimore bank- 
ers who don’t like you would think I had double- 
crossed ’em and stop contributing, and the organ- 
ization fellows would think I was slipping. I 
don’t want you to stop. I want you to show a lit- 
tle more pep. You're slowing down.” 

Grasty, when he got back to The Sun office, 
sat down with his head in his hands, thought it 
over and said, ‘“That fellow gives me a feeling of 
complete futility. I wish he hadn’t said that be- 
cause I know damned well he meant it.” And he 
did. 

Of course the basic purpose of publicity for a 
candidate is to get him known—favorably known 
if possible, but anyhow known. Every well 
known candidate has an advantage over the ob- 
scure and not well known candidate. The man 
who has held office for term after term, who has 
run in campaign after campaign, has an asset the 
new and unadvertised aspirant making his first 
fight entirely lacks. The mere fact that the name 
and the face of a candidate are familiar to the 
voters is in itself worth votes, regardless of what 


he has done, who he is, what he stands for, what is 
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behind him, or who may be running against him. 
It may be difficult for those without practical po- 
litical experience to believe but there is a not in- 
considerable number of voters who in every elec- 
tion vote for the man whose picture they have be- 
come accustomed to and whose name is well 
known to them—and for no other reasons. These 
voters are of course pretty low grade. 

They have a minimum not only of political in- 
telligence but of any sort of intelligence. Issues 
and arguments are utterly beyond their compre- 
hension. Only the most elemental kind of pub- 
licity penetrates to their so-called minds. They 
are, many of them, illiterate or almost illiterate, 
with the stunted mentality of a backward child 
and no capacity for being interested in anything 
much not connected with the primal human in- 
stincts of acquisitiveness and satisfaction of the 
sex impulses. Without some pressure either of a 
personal or pecuniary nature being brought to 
bear, to them mere knowledge of the face and the 
name of a candidate is a sufficient reason for vot- 
ing for him against one whose name and face are 
unfamiliar. They are of the type of the Eastern 
Shore Democrat of whom Judge Samuel K. Den- 
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nis, of Maryland, used to tell. The late John 
Walter Smith had run for the State Senate in his 
county in 1897. He had run for Congress in 
1898 and he had run for Governor in 1899 and 
been elected. Then in 1900 came the Presidential 
campaign with Bryan and McKinley as the candi- 
dates. Just before the close of the polls in Poco- 
moke City, Judge Dennis found Tom Hardcastle 
on the street corner enthusiastically and somewhat 
alcoholically shouting, “Hurrah for John Walter 
Smith, hurrah for John Walter Smith.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Tom,” said Mr. 
Dennis, “don’t you know Governor Smith is not 
running this time?” 

“Well, for God’s sake, Mr. Sam,” was the 
astonished reply, “I thought he was always 
a-runnin’.” 

Any one who thinks that is an isolated instance 
knows nothing at all about American politics. In 
every county, city and state there are plenty of 
Tom Hardcastles. They are indigenous to every 
section—and they vote with a regularity far 
greater than is found among those who live on 
loftier intellectual planes. As you go up the scale 
the value as a political asset of the well-advertised 
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name and face of course diminishes, but no practi- 
cal politician with a clear head and close touch 
with the average voter minimizes its value. The 
mere habit of voting for the same man becomes 
fixed among a certain class and is hard to shake 
off. It, together with name and face familiarity, 
will go a long way toward offsetting the inevit- 
able hostility created through long tenure of office. 

Grasp of these facts, the truth of which is be- 
yond dispute, makes it easy to understand why 
publicity is a prime essential to every seeker 
after votes, why posters, portraits and banners 
bearing his features and his name cannot be too 
numerous or too big or bold, why, if he could, the 
experienced political manager would stick a por- 
trait of his man in every window, put his picture 
on the page of every newspaper, and blazon the 
letters of his name across the sky, put a campaign 
button on every coat lapel. You absolutely have 
got to make the Tom Hardcastles know you are 
running. You can’t have them hurrahing for the 
fellow who isn’t running. You know perfectly 
well—that is if you know precinct politics—that 
if they know your opponent’s name and don’t 
know yours, all the Tom Hardcastles—and they 
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are a numerous lot—are going to vote for him and 
not for you. ‘You can’t,” runs one of the best 
known of all political proverbs, “beat somebody 
with nobody.” 

To the Tom Hardcastles the name they know 


66. 


is “somebody,” the one they don’t is “no- 
body.” They vote—and naturally—for the 
name they know. This is one of the big 
reasons the incumbent of the White House when 
nominated to succeed himself always has such an 
immense advantage over his opponent. Therye are 
no publicity facilities comparable to those at the 
command of the President of the United States. 
For four years no other man in the country even 
remotely approaches his power to impress his per- 
sonality on the people. His name and picture 
appear literally millions of times. He is the su- 
perlatively advertised politician of his period. In 
these days the propaganda machine and publicity 
engines operated at Washington in the interests 
of the President exceed in power and reach all 
previous agencies of the sort. In these days the 
newspapers and periodicals are by no means the 
only channels through which political publicity 
flows. ‘The movies and the radio have multiplied 
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the means by which the voters can be reached. 
The President has easier access to all these than 
any other—infinitely easier than his opponent. 

In addition the press “conferences,” as they are 
ridiculously called, which take place twice a week 
at the White House between the President and the 
correspondents, inaugurated by Woodrow Wil- 
son, have been developed under Mr. Coolidge in 
such a way as to enable the President to put forth 
views and opinions intended to promote his own 
political interests and aims without taking any of 
the responsibility for them or being disclosed as 
their inspiration. Under Mr. Coolidge the cor- 
respondents are restrained not only from quoting 
the President directly but are not now permitted 
indirectly to attribute to him the views he ex- 
presses. Nor are they allowed, after asking the 
President a question in writing even to say that he 
would not answer the question. In other words 
these press “conferences” are so “rigged” as to 
give the President complete freedom to say what 
he pleases without in any way shouldering respon- 
sibility, while the correspondents are so hampered 
that they can write only what the President in- 
tends to be written in the way he wants it writ- 
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ten—even if they desired to do it any other way, 
which very few of them do. In brief, the thing is 
arranged so that it is easy for the President to take 
advantage of the press—and most Presidents are 
not above doing so—but perfectly impossible for 
the press to take advantage of the President, 
which would be all right enough if it were not 
such a completely one-sided arrangement. 
Barring any absorbing issue, and in the absence 
of economic stress and general grievance, this 
extraordinary “edge” on publicity possessed by 
the White House incumbent is alone enough to 
make a President—of the majority party at least 
—absolutely impregnable, practically unbeat- 
able for reélection. It is one of the soundest ar- 
guments in favor of the maintenance of the third- 


term tradition. 
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Name and Face Stuff 


AS HAS BEEN EXPLAINED there is no way for any 
one to match the Presidential publicity, but to a 
lesser extent the Governors, Senators, Congress- 
men and Mayors who run for reélection have the 
same advantage. It is not a question so much of 
getting their views and opinions on the issues 
before the people, though that is of course desir- 
able, there being always a small minority inter- 
ested in such things and capable of understand- 
ing. The big thing and the vital thing, however, 
is to get their names and their faces familiar to 
the voters. This is the primary purpose of all 
political publicity—the other purposes are all 
secondary. This is the reason a man already ad- 
vertised, distinguished or prominent in one way 
or another, known in his city, state or nation, is 
preferred by the political machines for nomina- 
tions to head the party tickets over obscure men 
whom no one knows. This is the reason the first 
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thing candidates and political managers do when 
a campaign opens is to order stacks of lithographs, 
pictures, buttons, cards and badges. 

It takes money of course but there is but one 
expenditure more necessary—that is of course the 
frequently before mentioned “current expenses” 
onelection day. At the “jump off” the thing with 
which every campaign and every candidate must 
be equipped is a publicity bureau. It is impossible 
to turn a wheel until that is under way. They 
range all the way from the elaborate machines of 
the Presidential compaigns, headed by a high- 
powered super-press agent who is known in the 
business world as a “public relations counsel,” 
with a large staff of subordinates all drawing 
fancy salaries; from the $500-a-week and ex- 
penses of the director and the $7 5-and-expenses of 
the assistant director’s short-skirted, bobbed-haired 
flapper cousin, on down to the single-handed $2 5- 
a-week former newspaper man out of a job who 
functions for the Congressional candidate in a 
single district. Very few of them from the high- 
est to the lowest are more than three per cent. 
efficient. Not one per cent. of them are genuinely 
intelligent producers of political publicity. 
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Hardly any have clear ideas of what is good pub- 
licity and what bad publicity. Most of them are 
fellows who did not quite “make the grade” in the 
newspaper business, drifted into free-lance press- 
agent work, specializing on “drives.” So far as 
political publicity is concerned nearly all of them 
are mere “name and face” men but they are 
necessary for all that. Of course, a part of the 
“name and face” stuff regarded as particularly 
vital are the deals with the foreign-language news- 
papers, but as these are usually more financial 
than otherwise they are generally made by the 
actual manager of the campaign or a confidential 
representative of the manager, and not by the 
publicity director. It is also worth mentioning 
again that as a rule only a small part of the funds 
thus spent appear in the sworn statements of the 
Treasurer. 

But getting away from mere “name and face” 
stuff, vital as it is, there are so many kinds of 
political publicity, such an infinite variety of ways 
of getting it, and so wide a range of effect, that 
it is impossible to catalogue them all. The best 
that can be done is to set down as concretely as 


possible the proven facts about publicity. Neces- 
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sarily these will not be in narrative form. They 
will be more or less jerky in style but if there is 
any other way of presenting them I cannot now 
think of it. 

In the first place, the fact which most politi- 
cians seem too dumb to grasp is that newspaper 
political advertisements are a net loss. J am not 
now referring to advertisements of political meet- 
ings. Of course they are both necessary and effec- 
tive. Nor do I mean advertisements of open let- 
ters or of speeches or statements which it is de- 
sirable to have fully printed and only parts of 
which can be got in the news columns. The ad- 
vertising I mean is the sort that proposes to “‘sell” 
the candidate to the people just as-is sold any 
other product—advertisements setting forth the 
merits of the man, the soundness of his issue, the 
reasons he should be elected. In recent years the 
tendency toward full-page advertisements of this 
character in national campaigns has been greatly 
increased. In 1924 both Democrats and Repub- 
licans spent many thousands of dollars in such ad- 
vertisements in the metropolitan newspapers. 


It of course has a “name and face” value but 
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beyond that practically none and the reasons are 
clear. One is that the voter instinctively dis- 
counts the argument in the political advertise- 
ment and disbelieves the facts if any. The second 
is that they utterly lack the pulling power of the 
ordinary advertisement. What is equally over- 
looked by the political managers who pay for 
these advertisements and by the professional men 
who prepare them is that “selling” a candidate 
to the voters is not like selling ordinary mer- 
chandise to the consumers. Perhaps it ought to 
be the same but it just is not. The fundamental 
mistake of course is in thinking that the voters, 
like the consumers, make merit the real test. Un- 
less everything previously written in this book has 
been wasted, it ought not to be necessary to re- 
peat that merit is not the thing that sways the 
voter, and that prejudice is. Advertisements that 
frankly appealed to the prejudice of the voter 
would of course be impossible. Advertisements 
must appeal to his reason, invoke his intelligence. 
Otherwise they would render attack easy and dis- 
gust the discriminating but influential few. It 
being conceded that, politically speaking, the av- 
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erage American is practically devoid of these 
qualities, the failure of the political advertise- 
ment is easy to understand. 

The amazing thing is that the politicians who 
ought to know politics let the advertising men, 
who know only advertising, persuade them it is 
as easy to “‘sell” the voter the candidate as it is 
to sell the consumer a cake of soap, that the same 
kind of appeal works in both cases. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to persuade an advertising man 
that this is not so, but any experienced politician 
ought to know better. That they do not grasp the 
fact seems to be but one more proof that the 
idea that politicians are clever is unfounded. The 
fact that intelligence plays a negligible part with 
the voters is the basic reason argumentative polit- 
ical advertising is worthless, but there are two 
other reasons. One is that the space purchased 
by one side is promptly offset by space purchased 
by the other, they being equally dumb and it be- 
ing easy for the advertising solicitor to sell the 
other side after he lands one. Easy? He does 
not even have to sell the other side. The other 
side demands to be let in. 

The other reason for the ineffectiveness of po- 
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litical advertisements is that if they are written 
by the skilled advertising writer, they lack the 
political knowledge, background, instinct and 
feel; and if they are written by the politically 
minded man, brought up in the practical school of 
politics, they lack the skill of the trained writer 
of advertisements. One way or another they 
“check short.” If there is any man who com- 
bines the advertising writer’s skill with the polit- 
ical instinct and background, he has not so far 
figured in the national campaigns of either party. 

Once free from the hypnotic spell of the ad- 
vertising solicitor’s “line” and confronted with 
the high cost of these advertisements, the shrewder 
of the political managers feel in their bones that 
except for “name and face” stuff there is noth- 
ing of value in them. Nearly all of them know 
if the money thus poured into the newspaper 
coffers could be saved for “current expenses” on 
election day it would mean much more in the way 
of votes. But they splurge on the page adver- 
tisements because not being very intelligent they 
are not sure about these things and are afraid to 
yield to the opposition what might be a big ad- 


vantage. 
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The political publicity that counts most is the 
publicity a man gets in the news, not in the ad- 
vertising columns. And the best stuff to get in 
the news columns is not speeches, statements or 
interviews from the candidate, but short personal 
stuff about one’s self. What a candidate says for 
or about himself is always discounted. What is 
said for or about him by his friends and advo- 
cates is also discounted. The things taken at face 
value are the little human interest stories, humor- 
ous, flavored with romance or pathos, written 
about him but not by himself or his party advo- 
cates. And if these can be got in a newspaper 
supporting the other fellow they are of course 
doubly effective. 

Obviously, therefore, one of the best assets a 
candidate can possibly have are friendly report- 
ers, who, when opportunity offers, will get in an 
anecdote or “sidelight” or a “human interest’ 
story about him. The smart candidate is one who 
recognizes that the best publicity is the kind that 
has no flavor of being prepared or canned, who 
has personality and originality enough to provide 
real material for the friendly reporters and who 
has the judgment to distinguish between good 
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and bad publicity. Effective publicity is not a 
question of having newspaper support; it is a 
question of knowing how and what to get into the 
newspapers—both those that support and those 
that oppose. 

Unquestionably the best way to get publicity is 
not through press agents and publicity directors 
or advertising managers. The best publicity is 
the sort the candidate makes himself, and the best 
way of getting it inte the papers is to make it 
seem worth-while news to worth-while reporters. 
A dull candidate managed by dull people makes 
no news, gets no effective publicity unless he hap- 
pens to be President of the United States, for 
whom the publicity game is rigged as for no other. 
The smart candidate will know that certain things 
are good publicity and certain others bad. He 
will devote himself to utilizing and inducing the 
reporters, always eager for the human-interest 
stuff, to put in the good and keep out the bad. 
This is not always easy to do but the candidate 
who gains the good will of the “newspaper boys” 
who write about him and who makes for them 


real news, does not have to bother very much 
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whether he has the editorial support of their 
papers or not. 

For one thing fewer voters read the editorials 
than read anything else in the papers. For an- 
‘other, it often arouses sympathy to be opposed 
by the newspapers. Many a man has found the 
opposition of the press an asset instead of a 
liability—particularly if their criticism is of a 
violent nature, and if they make a practice of 
denouncing him as dumb. Large, powerful and 
rich newspapers are always unpopular in their 
communities. People read them but hate them. 
When you consider that there is not a day in 
which the most decent and conservative newspaper 
does not have to print news personally offensive 
to many of its readers and which futile efforts are 
made to suppress, this is not surprising. And it 
is also easy to understand why an attack on the 
press by a politician, a claim that he is being per- 
secuted and abused, an allegation of unfairness, 
invariably strikes a popular and responsive chord, 
no matter how silly his allegations may be. 

A veteran of many national campaigns, a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Committee for 
many years, and as wise a politician as can be 
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found, discoursing on the subject of political pub- 
licity, gives the benefit of his experience as fol- 
lows— 

“It is bad publicity to get over-praised in the 
favorable press. The people are suspicious of the 
man they are told is perfect. They know better 
and they do not like perfection anyhow. It is 
bad publicity to say or be anything calculated 
to arouse the envy of the people—an easy thing to 
do. It is possible to get by with being rich with- 
out arousing popular resentment, but do not let 
them picture you as from a ‘fine old family.’ 
The people do not like a “Blue Blood’ or an 
‘aristocrat.’ It is a delusion that they do. 

“Tt is bad publicity to convey the impression 
of superiority of any sort—but particularly of 
intellectual superiority. Bea little dumb. Never 
be subtle or ironical. 

“It is good publicity to appear abused or un- 
fairly treated by the press. It is good publicity 
to have some one attack you in the press as stupid 
or a demagogue or as uneducated or ignorant or 
financially embarrassed. All of those things cre- 
ate sympathy, and sympathy sways the voter. It 


is a sure way to get him. 
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“The best publicity is a pleasant human inter- 
est story of a candidate. If a little romance can 
be injected into it so much the better. 

“Interviews favoring the candidate by leading 
citizens are old stuff, played out, ineffectual. A 
good stunt is to have a group of personally at- 
tractive men attend a political meeting with you 
and by face-to-face discussion spread propaganda. 

“Novelty ads, like stickers, marked pencils, toy 
balloons, etc., are ineffective. A personal letter 
from a neighborhood doctor or druggist to the 
registered voters in the precinct containing a 
single pithy paragraph with a personal appeal is 
as good a form of publicity as any I know. A 
slogan favorable to your side or prejudicial to the 
other constantly repeated is good.” 

“A letter from a fairly well known member of 
the opposing party giving the reasons why he re- 
grets he cannot support the candidates of his 
own party in the present election, mailed to all 
members of his party within four or five blocks of 
his residence, has been worked with good effect. 

“‘A letter a week mailed to each voter, for three 
or four weeks before the election with a reasoned 


argument in plain English, is in my judgment 
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the best kind of publicity. It is expensive, but 
you get results. One of them should be by the 
candidate and the others by persons known in 
the immediate neighborhood; all on personal sta- 
tionery.”’ 

“Of late the tendency has been to ward meet- 
ings and away from district and city wide meet- 
ings. I rather think this bad. In the larger meet- 
ing you can procure real talent and ‘class’ makes 
its appeal in politics as elsewhere.” 

“Never put your opponent on the first page. 
If you have him licked don’t advertise him.” 

“Tt is good business to provoke an attack rather 
than let the other side ignore you. And it is bet- 
ter to be attacked than to attack. The idea that 
the thing to do is to make an aggressive campaign 
is the bunk. The fellow on the defensive is the 
fellow who gets the sympathy. They warm to 
the under dog.” 
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The Potson Squads 


IT was in the Harding-Cox contest of 1920 that 
the words “Whisper Campaign” first got into 
print with enough frequency to make them well 
and generally known. Whisper campaigns how- 
ever had been political realities long before that. 
In fact the whispered slander probably dates back 
to the earliest political history. It is only within 
the past generation however that it has become a 
recognized and accepted thing in practically every 
political campaign. In these days it is organized 
and directed from headquarters. When the char- 
acter of some of the whisper campaigns are con- 
sidered this seems a pretty dreadful charge, but 
it is true none the less. 

I do not mean to say that the Presidential can- 
didates or the chairmen of the National Commit- 
tees have any part in this sort of politics, ap- 
prove of it or know of it. In state campaigns 


for Governor and Senator, and in municipal 
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fights for Mayor and Judge candidates are fre- 
quently just as free from knowledge or responsi- 
bility. Yet it goes on in every national fight and 
in nearly every state one. It is a well-recognized 
under cover machine activity. Talk about con- 
ducting campaigns on a “high plane”! There 
isn’t any such thing. The candidates who think 
so are those who are wise enough to shut their eyes 
and observe a well known, perfectly sound and 
exceedingly useful political rule that runs as fol- 
lows—‘‘Don’t be too damned inquisitive.” If 
that rule is observed, it is possible for a Presi- 
dential candidate—or any other sort of candidate 
heading a big ticket—to go through a campaign 
with a modicum of self-respect, justifying to him- 
self the essential insincerity and humbuggery on 
the ground that the end justifies the means. But 
if he digs too deeply into the headquarters details 
of the dark and devious ways of the local ma- 
chines, that soothing argument will not stretch far 
enough. If he happens to be a man of a certain 
refinement and decent feelings—and many of 
them are—he will be most unhappy—unhappy 
that this kind of thing is done in his behalf, and 
particularly unhappy because there is not a thing 


in the world he can do about it. 
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Except indirectly, whisper campaigns are not 
designed to help the head of the ticket. They do 
help him but he is merely incidental. Primarily 
they are intended to help what is known as the 
“local ticket” in the success of which it is recog- 
nized the city machine boss is always vastly more 
interested than in anything else. For example, 
in Chicago it is infinitely more vital to the local 
machine leaders to elect the State’s Attorney, the 
Sheriff and the judicial candidates than it is to 
elect the Presidential candidate. The machine 
would sacrifice the Presidency any time for the 
Police Commissioner. It means more to it. But 
the local ticket is always tied up with the head of 
the ticket and to a considerable degree dependent 
on it. For instance, if a candidate for President 
carries Chicago by 100,000 majority he pulls 
through the entire local ticket. But if the Presi- 
dential candidate is defeated by such a majority 
only a miracle could save the local ticket. 

The only conspicuous exception to this rule is 
the case of Governor Smith in New York, whose 
personal vote-getting ability is such that he ran in 
1924 a million votes ahead of John W. Davis and 
was elected. The charge has been made that 
this was due to Tammany treachery to the 
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national ticket, but that charge does not stand up. 
The true explanation, in addition to the remark- 
able popularity of Smith, is the fact that there 
were in New York two separate ballots, the candi- 
dates for Governor not appearing on the ballot 
with the candidates for President. Nearly every- 
where else there is the one ballot, on which the 
names of all candidates appear headed by those 
for President. What happens is that a consid- 
erable proportion of the voters, either through ig- 
norance or inertia or indifference or illiteracy, 
mark only for the head of the ticket. This almost 
invariably means the head of the ticket runs ahead 
of all other candidates. If he runs well he pulls 
them all through. 

Obviously it is to the interests of the machines 
interested primarily in their local candidates to 
promote the interests of the head of the ticket. 
One way they do it is through the whisper cam- 
paigns. Of the effectiveness of these there is not 
the slightest doubt. It can be proved in a hundred 
ways that the great bulk of the voters are reach- 
able almost exclusively through their prejudices. 
It is not possible openly and grossly to appeal to 
these prejudices through the newspapers, through 
the mails or on the stump without outraging the 
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decent elements of the communities and giving 
the newspapers effective and damaging material to 
use against the party ticket. What the local ma- 
chine wants to do is to win. It has no scruples 
about how. It has neither sporting instinct nor 
fair play impulses. It knows the city is chock- 
full of people who are chock-full of prejudices— 
and that most of them are gullible, credulous, 
ignorant. What happens is this—the local ma- 
chine leader in a big city has on his staff a motley 
gang of men, mixers, talkers, “glad-handers.” 
They are sent for, supplied with money enough to 
make it worth while, given the “dope.” Usually 
it is of a particularly vicious kind and is varied ac- 
cording to the social, racial and religious affilia- 
tions of the voters. These men equipped with 
stories calculated to arouse resentment against the 
other fellow among the Catholics, the Jews, the 
Trish, the Germans, the Methodists, the Klans- 
men, the foreign-born and the negro, are known 
as the “poison squad.” Stories to inflame every 
organized minority and every race and sect are 
invented and spread. There is no way of catch- 
ing up with them, stopping them or denying them. 
They are put out by completely irresponsible 


persons and care is taken at headquarters, for one 
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thing, not to talk before witnesses and for an- 
other to start the stories in their mildest form. 

The poison squad does its work without un- 
necessary instructions or details. Start it out with 
a story one day and when the story gets back to 
headquarters twenty-four hours later it has be- 
come so enlarged and distorted that no one could 
possibly recognize or trace it. It is literally amaz- 
ing how quickly in a city of a million inhabitants 
a story spread entirely by word of mouth can get 
all over town, permeate the whole population. It 
is amazing, too, how many persons will believe 
the most preposterous things, particularly if they 
are salacious and unprintable. 

Beyond question these whisper campaigns are 
the lowest and most contemptible form of poli- 
tics. In some fights they play an important part 
in the result. In others they count but little and 
never get beyond a small circle. But there are 
practically no campaigns in which there is not 
some of it. In the larger cities it is organized and 
deliberate. Sometimes it is relatively innocuous 
though effective stuff such as having a good mixer 
circulate through a ward, stopping in all the little 
saloons and speak-easies, spending a little money, 


pointing out that “this guy was born with a silver 
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spoon in his mouth and buys all his clothes in 
London.” Sometimes it is the sort of filth that 
flooded the Ohio cities in the Cox-Harding cam- 
paign, though it is hardly possible to equal that in 
sheer nastiness—certainly it could not be sur- 
passed. Very often the stories put out by the 
poison squad are plain lies, but very often they 
have a certain flavor of truth about them. 

Sometimes these stories are effective ; sometimes 
ineffective. It depends upon the efficiency and ex- 
perience of the poison squad and the material 
they have to work with. The most effective 
stuff is the true stuff. If it is discovered that the 
opposing candidate has in his record or his family 
or his personality something sure to offend a prej- 
udiced minority in the community, yet which if 
published he could effectively reply to or which 
would produce a reaction in his favor, the game is 
to give it to the poison squad and let them whisper 
it around. Then there is no way to answer it or 
repair the harm. 

It is insidious, dangerous, damaging stuff, this 
whispering. In every big fight in which the re- 
sult is in doubt, it can be counted on to appear 
and the candidate at the head of the ticket is well 
advised not to be too inquisitive. 
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Don’t Worry About the Women 


IF IN THE EIGHT YEARS they have had complete 
political equality with men any one in politics 
has discovered a key to the woman vote—a sure 
way of lining it up—they have kept it a profound 
secret. And that is because there is no such thing. 
As a matter of fact there is absolutely no rule for 
dealing with women in politics which will not 
work just as well half the time if reversed. As 
the result of fairly close observation of women in 
politics since the Harding-Cox campaign of 1920 
—the first national election in which they voted— 
my conviction is that the most complete mistake 
that can possibly be made about the female voters 
is to handle them, think of them, appeal to them, 
as in any way different from the male voters, to 
consider them as set apart by their sex, requiring 
special arguments, tactics, treatment or pleading. 
The only sound principle for the candidate to 
observe in regard to the woman voter is not to 


worry about her. The more she is politically 
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treated as a separate class the less success there is 
in getting her to vote as a class. The more elab- 
orate the plans for a particular appeal to the 
woman voter the more complete is the failure of 
the plans. The fact is that there is no such thing 
as sex solidarity in politics. On no issue, for no 
candidate and at no time do men vote one way 
and the women another. There is no such thing as 
lining the women up on one side. They split on 
moral issues just as the men split, are influenced 
by the same arguments, swayed by the same emo- 
tions and prejudices, swallow the same hokum 
and are in the mass considerably less well posted 
in politics. 

This is not because they are inherently less in- 
telligent but because they are still in their political 
infancy, have not had and have not now, in the 
mass, equal opportunities for absorbing political 
information and acquiring political interest. But 
greatest of all reasons is that notwithstanding the 
large number of women who to-day make their 
own livings, the pregnant fact remains that the 
institutions of matrimony and motherhood con- 
demn the great bulk of women to an economic 
dependence impossible to escape and which has 
been the female lot since there were females. It 
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is the inevitable accompaniment of the part they 
play in the propagation of their species. Some 
of them, by failing for one reason or another to 
play this role for which they were by nature in- 
tended, escape this economic dependence but for 
the great majority there is no such escape—if they 
wanted to escape, which most of them distinctly 
do not. 

There are of course plenty of women these 
days of independent means, who are de- 
pendent on no man’s money. There are 
even some who reverse the accepted order of 
things and support their husbands. There are 
others with earning capacity that gives them com- 
plete economic independence, and there are a few 
with a real political flair, a political interest 
genuine and not assumed, and political brains not 
only not inferior to the ordinary male assort- 
ment but actually much superior. Such a woman, 
for example, is Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, one of 
the closest friends and advisers of Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. There are few keener political 
minds in New York than that of Mrs. Mosko- 
witz. She is a natural politician with instinctive 
political judgment and interest. Another example 
is Mrs. Nicholas W. Longworth, wife of the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
daughter of Theodore Roosevelt. Another is 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, widow of Senator 
Medill McCormick and daughter of Mark Hanna, 
now a member of the House of Representatives 
from Illinois. It would be natural to assume that 
the reason Mrs. Longworth and Mrs. McCormick 
have good political minds is because of their 
political ancestry, background and matrimonial 
choice, but it would be a mistake just the same. 
They would have been good politicians under any 
circumstances. It is not a matter of ancestry or 
marriage. Some of the most politically dumb 
women in the world have been wives and daugh- 
ters of Presidents, Senators, and members of the 
House. 

It is further a fact that two-thirds of the women 
who are members of the national committees of 
the two parties are thoroughly muddy minded in 
politics, have not got, and never will acquire, any 
real political understanding, were put on not be- 
cause of either their political influence or gump- 
tion but because of the newly made women’s vote 
it seemed necessary to have a female representa- 
tive from each State on the two committees. 


They have been selected in nearly every case by 
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the local machine leaders with a view to avoiding 
friction. The ideal national committee woman, 
from the masculine standpoint, is the one who 
holds no views of her own and votes regularly 
and docilely with the male member from her 
State. Nearly all of the women, both on the 
national committees and the state committees, are 
of this type. If they were not they would not be 
there. 

But to get back on the track—the really under- 
standing political woman is a rarity—more rare 
by a whole lot for the reasons given above than 
the understanding political man. The great bulk 
of women are economically dependent and al- 
ways will be. What this means is that they not 
only get their political ideas, information, view- 
points, prejudices and predilections from the male 
head of their family—husband or father—but 
ninety-nine per cent. of the time vote the way he 
does. There are of course exceptions, but not 
many. The hard, cold fact is that the woman’s 
vote has changed nothing at all in politics. The 
idea that it ever will has now been pretty gener- 
ally abandoned. 

In machine circles the woman’s vote is referred 
to as a multiplication table. What is meant by 
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that is that about all the women have done as 
voters is to multiply things all around—multiply 
the number of voters, the size of the political 
committees, the expense of registration and elec- 
tions, the confusion and bewilderment of politics. 
They have multiplied things but they have 
effected no basic changes. Nor are there any signs 
or indications that they will effect any. The net 
effect of the women’s vote has been to give to most 
married men two votes instead of one. This will 
naturally be resented by the intelligent women 
leaders who are striving to spread political infor- 
mation among women, to kindle their political in- 
terest and create independence of thought, but it 
is not possible to deny its truth. 

The woman’s vote has not changed the political 
complexion of any state or section. It has not 
been the deciding factor in any election, city, state 
or national. It has made normally Democratic 
states more unshakably Democratic and normal 
Republican states more unshakably Republican, 
simply by acting as a multiplication table. For 
example, in a state where the Democratic vote 
previously approximated 800,000 and the Re- 
publican vote, say, 900,000, the normal Republi- 
can majority was about 100,000. With the 
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women adding, say, fifty per cent. to each party 
vote, the normal Democratic vote becomes 1,200,- 
ooo and the normal Republican vote 1,350,000, 
making the normal Republican majority 150,000 
instead of 100,000. 

That is the way it works. If the point is 
reached where the woman registration is equal to 
the men, then of course the figures would be 
doubled and the majority become 200,000 in- 
stead of 100,000. It is a mere matter of multi- 
plication and the politicians all know it now. 
The idea that when the women got the ballot 
politics would be played on a higher plane and 
candidates would have to measure up to better 
standards has not worked out. It is true that the 
completeness with which the organizations have 
let down the bars to women has had a tendency to 
improve the decency of the language at ward 
meetings and it has cut out a lot of “rough stuff” 
around the clubs to which women are admitted 
but there has been no other change. Long ago 
the practical men in politics dropped the notion 
that women vote as women. Eight years’ experi- 
ence has taught them that ninety per cent. of the 
women vote as their husbands or male relatives 


vote; that the same emotions and prejudices sway 
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them, that there is no way to capture the women 
except through the men. 

There may come a time when this is not true, 
when the great fact of the economic dependence 
of women which makes it true will be altered, but 
unless the human race is to die out there seems 
no way of escaping that fact. It seems, as has 
been said, the natural and inevitable lot of 
women. If they are to bear children, rear families 
and keep house, they cannot very well achieve 
economic independence too. So long as they lack 
economic independence of the male, they will lack 
political independence—not all of them of course, 
but always the great majority. Nothing is more 
natural than that the economically dependent, 
child-bearing average woman, who in intelligence 
is on a par with the average man, should consider 
that her husband knows better about politics than 
she and to want to be in political accord with him 
—even when she has views of her own, which is 
not often. It might be different if women were 
all alike and if there were women leaders who 
could command the confidence of women in gen- 
eral. There are, however, more varieties of 
women even than there are of men, and the dis- 


position among women to follow women leaders is 
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conspicuously absent. They would rather follow 
a man every time. 

No better illustration of the futility of appeal- 
ing particularly to the woman voter or to con- 
sider her as a class apart could possibly be afforded 
than the case of Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri in 1922. Senator Reed had done about 
everything there was in a political way calculated 
to array the women against him. All of the things 
which the politicians and candidates who started 
out in 1920 with the idea that if they were not 
placated it would be easy to lose the women 
voters as a whole, Jim Reed did or had done. 
In the first place he was an_ unrelenting 
and violent foe of woman suffrage. He fought 
the movement to give women the vote in the 
Senate and out and with great force and vigor. 
In the second place, he was extremely hostile to 
the Prohibition amendment, voted against it in 
the Senate, denounced it on the stump, was an 
ardent wet. It had been 
tained that the women voters are largely dry. 

In addition Senator Reed opposed the Child La- 
bor amendment, and was the strongest Senate op- 
ponent of the Maternity Bill, both of which were 


and still is—main- 





endorsed by the women’s clubs and were sup- 
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posed to be particularly appealing to the women. 
Besides that Senator Reed was at the time the 
violent political enemy of both Woodrow Wilson 
and Herbert Hoover, each of whom was admit- 
tedly a political hero among the women. And 
there were other reasons. Senator Reed had not 
been any too patient or polite with some of the 
women’s delegations that had descended on him 
in Missouri and in Washington. He had ex- 
pressed his view of them and their measures and 
methods with considerable freedom and force. 
Adding it all up, it certainly would seem that 
here was a candidate who had done everything 
possible to array against him the women voters, 
nothing whatever to placate or please them. If 
ever there was a candidate whom the women had 
logical reasons for voting against it seemed to be 
Senator Reed. And did they vote against him? 
They didnot. They voted forhim. They helped 
give him an almost unprecedentedly big majority, 
sending him back to the Senate in triumph, con- 
founding all the prophets, upsetting all the cal- 
culations based on the logical resentment of the 
women toward the candidate who had opposed 
everything they wanted or were supposed to want, 
and who had done nothing whatever up to that 
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time or since—to get their support. If at any 
time Senator Reed has ever made a conciliatory 
gesture toward the women voters, either tendered 
an apology or made a defense of his opposition to 
their entrance into politics, I have never heard of 
it. Yet the women voted for him with just as 
much enthusiasm as they ever did for the dryest 
champion of woman’s rights. 

They did the same thing with Governor Albert 
C. Ritchie of Maryland in 1926. A pronounced 
wet, a strong opponent of child labor amend- 
ments and maternity bills, the women in Mary- 
land helped in proportion to their registration 
equally with the men in giving Ritchie the largest 
majority ever given any candidate for any office 
at any time in this State, entirely disregarding 
the well-organized and particularly evil whisper 
campaign of the Republicans and the avalanche 
of silly charges spread around the State by their 
elaborate but ineffective publicity bureau. 

Why, under these circumstances, did the women 
vote for Reed in 1922 in Missouri, and Ritchie 
in 1926 in Maryland? The answer in both cases 
is that their husbands, fathers, brothers and sweet- 
hearts voted for them and that they vote—ninety- 
nine per cent. of them—with these, which is the 
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real reason for the soundness of the political ad- 
vice—‘‘Don’t bother about the women—it isn’t 
worth while.” 

This should not, of course, be interpreted as 
meaning that the women can be publicly slapped 
in the face politically with impunity any more 
than any other class can be treated with open con- 
tempt, but it does mean that, barring a deliberate 
and insulting ignoring of them, there is no need 
to be concerned with ways of particular appeal. 
Even if the great bulk of them did not regularly 
vote with their male meal tickets, they would be 
swayed by exactly the same prejudices as men. 
They would be just as credulous, just as undis- 
criminating and unintelligent in their political 
action. 

None of this is intended to disparage the really 
fine work being done by such women’s organiza- 
tions, for instance, as the League of Women 
Voters. Not only are the leaders in the League 
women of intelligence, independence and charac- 
ter, but the effort to cultivate an interest in poli- 
tics and public affairs and to disseminate political 
information is good not only for the women but 
for the country as a whole. It would be good if 
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there were male organizations formed and con- 
ducted along similar lines. No one will dispute 
the benefit of imparting accurate political facts 
and encouraging regular and intelligent voting 
whether it is done with women or with men. 
The League of Women Voters is eminently 
worth while. Its purpose is sound and its direc- 
tion right. To a certain extent, too, it gives 
women an influence in politics by organizing them 
into a non-partisan body, not swingable by either 
political machine. It is idle, however, to pretend 
that the League influence, or the influence of all 
the other women’s political clubs, or of all the in- 
dependent and politically comprehending individ- 
ual women in the country—and there are a con- 
siderable number—count even measurably against 
the great weight of female economic dependence. 
That is the thing that makes the women’s vote a 
multiplication table. If there has opened or been 
suggested any avenue by which women as a mass 
can make their political escape from this handi- 
cap, it has not so far been noticed. So long as it 
exists there will be no such thing really as a 


woman’s vote. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
The Instability of Political Enmities 


THERE is no profession or occupation in the world 
that breeds as much bitterness as politics. Essen- 
tially it is a keenly competitive game and the 
clashing of ambitions in the struggle for the posi- 
tions of power and prestige is inevitable and 
sharp. The lure of the rewards is tremendously 
strong. Men set their hearts on them more en- 
tirely than on most other things. Naturally in 
the fights that ensue within the parties personal 
feuds of the fiercest sort develop. It is so often 
the case that the political objectives are reached 
only by pulling down those in front of you or 
trampling on the weakér and less fortunate of tak- 
ing advantage of a piece of luck to grab a nomina- 
tion to which some one else is really entitled—or 
thinks he is, which is much the same thing. There 
are no rules in political warfare, no ethics and no 
standards. The one consideration is expediency, 
the great ground rule is ‘““Take what you want if 
you can get it and keep it as long as you can.” 
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Yielding to the other fellow, except as a matter of 
expediency or of necessity, gets you nowhere in 
politics. 

Any one who plays the political game that way 
will not get far. I am talking now of the strug- 
gles for nomination or for power within the party 
lines, not of those that ensue between the parties 
or between candidates of different parties. Of 
course the whole idea of putting a candidate in the 
field is to have him fight the candidate of the 
other party but these general election battles sel- 
dom arouse great personal hostility. They are too 
much a matter of course and there is involved 
in them no family bitterness. The candidate of 
the other party is a natural rival and enemy. 

The real feuds are those between members of 
the same party whose ambitions run in the same 
direction and who desire the same thing from the 
same party. It is impossible to exaggerate the bit- 
terness with which such men, clashing within the 
party lines, regard each other. No Democrat ever 
hated a Republican as many Republicans hate 
each other and no Republican ever felt a tithe 
the hostility toward a Democrat that certain 
Democrats cherish among themselves. Such en- 


mities exist in every State in the country, every- 
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where that party politics is played. The rivalries 
within the party lines, whether over a matter of 
the control of a precinct or a Presidential nomina- 
tion, are always more intense and fierce than those 
that arise outside. The curious and interesting 
thing about these inter-party feuds, however, is 
that not the bitterest of them is proof against 
expediency. When mutual interests make it de- 
sirable to bury the hatchet, the hatchet is 
promptly and completely buried. 

There simply is no such thing as a permanent 
political enmity. There are so many instances 
illustrative of this that it is difficult to make a 
selection. There was the case of Wilson, who 
urged in 1908 that Bryan be “knocked into a 
cocked hat.” Four years later Bryan’s influence 
nominated him in the Baltimore convention and 
Bryan later became the Wilson Secretary of State. 

There is the case of Herbert Hoover and Hiram 
Johnson. For eight years they had been personal 
and political enemies. The Johnson denuncia- 
tions of Hoover were renowned for their lack of 
restraint and the feeling of Hoover toward John- 
son, while less forcibly expressed, was just as in- 
tense. Yet in 1928, when Johnson’s candidacy for 


renomination to the Senate and Mr. Hoover’s 
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desire for the Republican Presidential nomination 
gave them a simultaneous stake in the same Cali- 
fornia primaries, all pugnacity simultaneously 
evaporated from the hearts of both. A fight ob- 
viously was bad politics—not only bad politics 
but “damfoolishness.” Opposition on the part of 
Johnson to a Hoover delegation to the Kansas 
City convention from California was sure to mean 
a bitter retaliatory fight upon the part of the 
Hoover forces against the renomination of John- 
son. Plainly there was no nourishment for either 
in such a contest. So they promptly forgot it. 
The Johnson organization swung into line to give 
Hoover a united delegation from his home state 
and the Hoover people made it possible for 
Johnson to secure renomination with no real op- 
position and a minimum of expense. 

Perhaps the most illuminating proof in recent 
years that there is no political feud that does not 
melt before a mutuality of interest was given in 
Pennsylvania by the Vare-Mellon forces. There 
the speed with which for purely selfish purposes 
the former foes ceased cursing and started kissing 
was almost obscene. Certainly it was so speedy 
that had the Pennsylvania voters not been in the 


main the inert, indifferent and unintelligent mass 
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they are everywhere, the leaders of the two fac- 
tions would have been laughed out of politics. 
They deserved to be. In 1926 the Reed-Mellon- 
Pepper combination assailed Ware, the Philadel- 
phia boss, as the lowest type, denounced him as a 
disgrace to the State, unfit to sit in the Senate. In 
1927 after Vare had licked the lot, Reed, sup- 
ported by Mellon, exerted every effort to prevent 
a probe into the crookedness of the Pennsylvania 
election and went to extraordinary lengths in the 
effort to have Vare take his seat. In return, as 
pointed out in a previous chapter, Vare supported 
Reed in the 1928 primaries for renomination and 
joined with Mellon in the make-up of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation to the Kansas City Republican 
convention. ‘To-day these political enemies who 
were thirsting for each other’s blood in 1926 are 
as a band of loving brothers—on the surface. 

It would be easy to cite any number of other 
instances but it is not possible to find a better one 
than this Pennsylvania performance as a demon- 
stration of the complete absurdity of quarrels and 
feuds and factions inside the party. They instan- 
taneously disappear when they interfere with pol- 
itics. This is no game for grudges. 
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When in Doubt Do Right 


“WHEN IN DOUBT DO RIGHT’ —that cynical rule of 
politics is promulgated by one of the most success- 
ful vote getters in the country, a man who as a 
candidate in his own State has had a long, varied 
and interesting personal political experience. He 
likewise has had a not insignificant part in the 
management of every Presidential campaign of 
his party for the last twenty-four years. It is his 
contention that it is supremely ridiculous to bother 
about right or wrong during a campaign. The 
only thing to concern oneself about while the 
campaign is on is in getting the votes, watching 
out for the “breaks,” avoiding the antagonisms 
of the small organized minorities held together 
by the thick, sticky cement of common prejudice, 
giving an effective show, insuring election-day 
money, playing the game along the known and 
sound political lines. 

The important thing is not to be on the right 
side of the current issue but on the popular side. 
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The time to concern yourself about the right is 
when you are in doubt as to which is the popular 
side. Then, says this veteran of many campaigns, 
the safest course is to plump for the right—be- 
cause there is at least an even chance that it may 
be the popular side as well and in any event it 
is safest, and easier to sustain and the “breaks” 
are apt to be better. On the other hand if clearly 
the popular side is the wrong side, do not let that 
worry you at all—get on that side. You are 
silly if you do not. The idea was put clearly and 
succinctly in the 1920 campaign by Senator Henry 
L. Ashurst of Arizona, who said to his Senatorial 
colleague, the late Mark Smith, ‘Mark, the great 
trouble with you is that you refuse to be a dema- 
gogue. You will not submerge your principles in 
order to get yourself elected. You must learn 
that there are times when a man in public life is 
compelled to rise above his principles.” 

It is, of course, pleasant when the sound side 
and the popular side are identical, but that hap- 
pens certainly not more than fifty per cent. of the 
time, and the way to win in politics is to pick 
the popular side regardless of your own convic- 
tions or of the facts. This business of getting 
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the votes is a severely practical one into which 
matters of morality, of right and wrong, should 
not be allowed to intrude. Those who go into 
politics with convictions and insist upon being 
true to them at all times and under all condi- 
tions are “‘cranks” who get nowhere. The time to 
consider the question of right and wrong is after 
you have been elected, not before. The quality to 
cherish prior to the election is discretion, not con- 
viction. Smother your convictions and keep your 
ear to the ground. That in general is the private 
political philosophy of a veteran with a national 
reputation and a front-rank standing as a party 
man. On the surface it undoubtedly appears hard 
boiled and depraved to a shocking degree. On the 
surface it seems that if such a course is essential to 
political success, then the whole business of gov- 
ernment must be abandoned to unscrupulous 
scoundrels or inane time-servers and trimmers; 
that to succeed in politics it is necessary to be 
either a conscious or an unconscious faker, that no 
decent man could or would play this sort of game. 

Actually that does not follow at all. Actually, 
difficult as it seems, it is perfectly possible for a 
high-minded, patriotic and intelligent man to pro- 
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ceed along the lines above indicated without either 
sacrificing his self-respect or that of any one else. 
The best proof of this is that there are in public 
office to-day a large number of sincere self- 
respecting, public-spirited men. With a few rare 
exceptions—Norris of Nebraska is one—most of 
them got there—consciously or unconsciously—it 
does not make much difference which—by smoth- 
ering his own convictions, conciliating a preju- 
diced and uninformed popular sentiment, conceal- 
ing to some extent at least his own honest 
thoughts, feelings and beliefs. Certainly that is 
true of the statesman above quoted. In a cam- 
paign either for himself or for some other candi- 
date of his party there is little he would hesitate 
to do to get votes, few tricks he would scruple to 
turn. Before election day he will play the dema- 
gogue to the limit, resort to the cheapest sort of 
flub-dub and balderdash, calculatingly stage the 
crudest kind of show, indirectly sponsor the poison 
squad, ladle out a superlative degree of hokum— 
in brief do pretty nearly anything to get the votes. 

Yet once in office he not only has convictions 
but votes them, conscientiously and well serves 
the people, measures up to the highest standards, 
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is a credit to his party, his country, himself. He 
is intelligent, incorruptible, a first-class public offi- 
cial—none better. When you consider the sort of 
man he makes in office it is easy to forgive him the 
sort of things he does to get into office, particu- 
larly when the broad and not the narrow view 
of the facts is taken and the extenuating argu- 
ment, or as some would call it—the alibi—is 
fairly considered. It has been touched upon in a 
previous chapter but inasmuch as in it is embodied 
the one real justification for the entrance into 
politics of honorable and honest men, it will bear 
further attention. As previously pointed out, 
without a more or less general acceptance—mostly 
unconsciously—by both public, politicians and 
political writers, of this argument, there would 
be a complete lack of such men in politics and the 
government with all its vast power for good and 
evil over all of us would be entirely in the hands 
of the unworthy and the unfit. There are far too 
many of them as it is and should there be no 
theory upon which self-respecting men can justify 
to themselves the practice of politics as outlined 
jn these chapters, and are able to practice these 
rules without losing caste among the better class 
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of citizens, the country would indeed be in a 
bad way—the democratic experiment doomed to 
disastrous failure. 

In effect the theory amounts to this—if you 
want to get in a position to serve the people it is 
necessary first to fool them. The motive that in- 
spires a candidate is, of course, never an unmixed 
and unselfish desire to serve the public. Usually 
the mixture is four-fifths for personal gratifica- 
tion or selfish interest and one-fifth for unselfish 
service, but it makes no difference—whatever the 
motive or the combination of motives, it is neces- 
sary to fool them. This is of course in sharp con- 
flict with the idea that the great mass of voters 
are intelligent as to issues and discerning as to 
men. They are neither the one nor the other and 
only those who utterly lack practical political ex- 
perience think so. It may be, as Abraham Lin- 
coln said, that you cannot fool all the people all 
the time, but it is certainly true that in politics 
you can fool most of them all the time. Not only 
that, but if you do not fool them they will turn 
on you. They want to be fooled—they insist 
upon being fooled, they resent the candidate or 
the party that does not fool them. 

As a matter of fact, that famous Lincoln epi- 
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gram to the effect that “you can fool part of the 
people all of the time and all of the people part 
of the time but you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time,”’ does not stand the test very well. 
If it had been said by any one else it 
would certainly seem a supreme piece of hokum, 
which has been treasured for nearly three- 
quarters of a century because it has a pro- 
found sound and because it was the utterance 
of a truly great man. The very fact that in face 
of most conflicting evidence it has been implicitly 
believed by three generations and for almost 
seventy years accepted without question as a sort 
of political Sermon on the Mount, the meaning of 
which seemed to be that the American people can 
in the long run be depended upon always to know 
the spurious from the real, is the best possible 
proof that it is not so. The truth is that in poli- 
tics, if you are sufficiently solemn and have the 
right sort of propaganda and publicity set-up, you 
can fool so nearly all of the people all of the time 
that the ones not fooled are too few to count. It 
would be possible to illustrate with any number of 
political figures past—and some present. The 
people in the mass do not want and they cannot 


stand from candidates and parties large doses of 
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the plain unadulterated, unvarnished truth—cer- 
tainly not as a steady diet. 

The late Arthur Bennett, an old circus man, 
horseman and writer, used to tell a story illustra- 
tive of the fact that the people insist upon being 
fooled. Years ago the Middle West, West and 
Northwest were full of traveling theatrical 
troupes presenting Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They 
were known as ““Tom Shows” and their popularity 
seemed for a long time unbounded. . When this 
began to wane a little, a friend of Bennett’s and 
the owner of a dozen or more of these “Tom 
Shows” diagnosed the reason. “The trouble is,” 
he said, “‘we have not been on the level with the 
people. We haven’t been honest with them. 
The bloodhounds in these Tom Shows have never 
been real bloodhounds. We have been using 
Great Danes and coach dogs but not bloodhounds. 
The public know they are being fooled and don’t 
like it. Next season in every one of my Tom 
Shows we will have the real things.” Accordingly 
he got rid of all the fake bloodhounds and started 
his Tom Shows out the next season equipped with 
bona fide, thoroughbred bloodhounds. Every one 
of his Tom Shows scored a hundred per cent. 
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failure. They were complete flops. They were 
the flattest things of the sort ever seen. The 
trouble was that the spurious bloodhounds of 
former years had been large, snappy-looking dogs 
with pointed ears and gaping jaws. When they 
chased Eliza over the ice they ran with their heads 
up and seemed just about to seize her. Real 
bloodhounds are depressing-looking dogs, with 
long, floppy ears and a generally discouraged look. 
They run with their heads down and are totally 
uninspiring in action and appearance. They 
killed the Tom Shows. The people just could not 
stand the real thing. 

Any candidate who, without propaganda, 
camouflage, sugar-coating and window-dressing, 
“talked turkey” to his constituents would offend 
so many prejudiced persons that he could not be 
elected—always excepting from this and from 
other rules sections where the numerical majority 
of a party is normally so overwhelming that a 
nomination is equivalent to an election and there 
is no real contest. In such cases a certain inde- 
pendence and honesty can be maintained with the 
voters. The machine will insure the nomination 
and the nomination insures election. In such cases 
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a man might safely speak his heart out politically 
but in no others and not always to an unlimited 
extent in those. It is folly to attempt it. 

This seems, of course, a dreadful doctrine to 
lay down. It amounts to saying that the people 
as a ‘whole are too dumb to know right from wrong 
and any such thing as complete frankness with 
them is impossible. It amounts to saying that if 
a leader arose who, casting aside all camouflage, 
appealed to the people without pretense or reserve 
or concealment but solely with the truth as he saw 
and felt it, they would not respond to him but 
would react against him. There will naturally 
arise those to denounce such a notion as sordid and 
shameful, unjustified and untrue. I am aware 
that many well-meaning and intelligent people 
will refuse to believe it—and I think perhaps that 
is a good thing. I further expect to be execrated 
by some for having such a “low opinion of the 
American people.” I would, myself, like to be- 
lieve the notion without foundation, and I am 
neither soured on the world nor a confirmed pessi- 
mist. But what is the use of refusing to face 
the facts? If you want to shut your eyes and be- 
lieve that the right will prevail in politics because 
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it is right, no one has any license to complain, but 
to do so is merely additional evidence of the insis- 
tence of the people on being fooled. 

The truth is that politics is so rigged, the prej- 
udiced minorities are so numerous, wide spread 
and well organized, the ways and means of gul- 
ling the voter so varied, the venality of so many 
of them so easily demonstrated, that right and 
wrong have little to do with the result of elections 
and are never by any possibility presented unob- 
scured and clearly enough labeled for the bulk of 
the voters to be certain as to which is which. For 
thirty years I have been interested in politics 
and observing campaigns in different sections of 
the country. I have in that time known many oc- 
casions when the candidate acknowledged by 
every detached and unbiased observer as the bet- 
ter man was defeated. I have not known any 
occasion where, responding to the righteousness 
of an appeal, the people spontaneously and with- 
out machine aid and money overthrew an evil 
combination and elected the good man just be- 
cause he was good. Politics is not geared so the 
sentiment of the people alone can prevail against 
amachine. Politics on election day is a matter of 
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precinct organization and money for floaters and 
the families of floaters. The right cannot and 
does not prevail against that unless equipped 
with a financed machine of its own. It is only 
the uninitiated who think so. 

Even in those instances where it seems clear the 
long-suffering, decent people, aroused by the press 
and sick of the abuse of power, revolt and win a 
clean-cut victory over a malodorous machine, an 
examination of the facts shows a good deal more 
to it than that. Take for example the case of the 
overthrow of the Thompson-Crowe-Lorimer-Small 
machine in Chicago in the spring of 1928. All 
over the country that was hailed as a victory of 
the people oyer the machine. Big Bill Thompson 
had been such a blatant and preposterous person 
and had by his absurd tirades against England, 
and his general coarseness and cussedness, aroused 
such nation-wide disgust among intelligent people 
that his defeat seemed to be a triumph of decency 
over depravity. Actually, it was nothing of the 
sort. Actually, what occurred in Chicago was a 
battle between two machines constructed pretty 
much along the same lines and the Deneen ma- 
chine, headed by Senator Deneen and aided by 
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Thompson’s former friend and now bitter foe— 
Fred Lundin, whose astuteness and skill as a prac- 
tical politician put him in a class by himself— 
won. In addition, the Deneen machine, founded 
on the Federal patronage and ably handled, was 
well financed, hard-boiled and thoroughly effec- 
tive. 

Unquestionably it was aided by a revolt of the 
decent people against the Thompson-Crowe ré- 
gime, but just as unquestionably that revolt would 
not have been strong enough to have carried 
a ward or a district had it not been for the 
Deneen-Lundin machine, which plays politics in 
the same old way and for the same broad general 
purposes. The Thompson machine had made ene- 
mies not only among the righteous but also among 
the unrighteous. The Deneen machine got the 
benefit of the reaction both ways. Certainly the 
good people helped but without allying themselves 
with an organization that, except for the absence 
of such offensive blatancy and buffoonery in its 
leader, is not in any important respect different 
from the other they would have been com- 
pletely ineffective. As good evidence as can 


be wanted that this was not a clear-cut tri- 
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umph of the godly over the ungodly is given 
in the fact that the Thompson machine was de- 
feated in some of the toughest Chicago precincts 
where the voting was almost exclusively confined 
to the machine forces and the better element was 
conspicuous by its absence. And in some of the up- 
town wards, where the majority of the voters 
were supposed to be independent and _ intelli- 
gent, the Thompson-Crowe ticket won. 

Talk about being frank with the voters—it 
just can’t be done except on a minor scale and 
under exceptional circumstances. To attempt it is 
political folly except where a candidate’s con- 
victions happily coincide with the prejudices of 
the people of his particular district or state, or 
where he is so sure of election that he can afford 
the luxury of convictions. For example, suppose 
the Republican candidate for President, for Sen- 
ator or for any other elective office, large or small, 
in one of the great pivotal states, such as Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, New York—even Pennsylvania 
—should express publicly his private view of the 
wisdom of conferring unrestricted suffrage upon 
the negro. Fifteen years ago Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho, in a notable speech in the 
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Senate, denounced his party and its leaders for 
their utter hypocrisy and dishonesty in dealing 
with the negro in politics. He declared that in 
private they cherished a wholly different view 
than they expressed in public, that in their hearts 
they felt it to have been a great mistake to have 
given the negro the vote and wished it had never 
been committed, but in their public utterances 
they took credit for having given political equality 
to the negro and treated him as if he were entirely 
fit for it. 

It so happens that in Senator Borah’s state 
there are practically no negro voters and he could 
afford to express himself on this subject with com- 
plete candor, but what would have happened had 
he lived in Ohio, for example, and so spoken—or 
Indiana? The answer is easy. His political 
death would have been sudden and immediate. 
Suppose a candidate in a dry state—such for 
example as Kansas—should express an honest 
doubt as to the wisdom of the Prohibition amend- 
ment, or of the fairness and efficacy of the Vol- 
stead Act, what would happen to him? Or sup- 
pose in Baltimore a candidate for Congress should 
let it be known that he did not think Prohibition 
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was altogether an outrage? Or suppose in Indiana 
he openly denounced the Ku Klux Klan as an un- 
American institution run by sordid and sinister 
men and composed largely of simpletons and 
“suckers”? Or in Ohio if running on the Repub- 
lican ticket he expressed disapproval of Anti- 
Saloon League methods? 

Suppose in any of these instances, or in others 
that could easily be cited in other sections, a clear- 
headed, honest-minded candidate undertook to tell 
the voters exactly what he felt and thought—and 
if he is also intelligent his thought and feeling 
are bound not to be wholly in accord with the 
sentiment of all the various organized minorities 
or the large and widely separated social and re- 
ligious groups in his district or state. It requires 
no imagination to know what would happen to 
him. Nor does it require much discernment to 
see the wisdom of that axiom quoted at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, “When in doubt do 
right.” In other words, it is absurd not to see 
that the theory that the thing to do in politics is 
to ascertain the right and firmly uphold it before 
the people, does not and cannot pay. The only 
way in which political progress can be made is 
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by keeping in tune with the dominant sentiment 
of your state on controversial questions and avoid- 
ing antagonizing the organized minorities and the 
racial and religious groups. When there are no 
clear indications as to what the sentiment is on 
such issues then, as has been pointed out, the 
safe thing is to do right—in other words express 
your honest conviction. 

To those who feel that at all times and under 
all conditions the essential thing is to be out- 
spoken and unequivocal, and that a seeker after 
the votes of the people owes it to the people fully 
to reveal his mind and heart on every contro- 
versial subject of public interest, the methods here 
suggested as sound for the political practitioner 
will seem abhorrent. ‘To those, however, who un- 
derstand that the voters in the United States are 
in the mass ignorant, uninformed, swayed by emo- 
tion and not reason; that they are split up into 
multitudinous racial and religious groups, that 
they are further divided and subdivided into 
countless orders, organizations, associations, 
bodies, avocations, professions, classes, cliques, 
clans and sets—each with its special prejudices 


and predilections—all impervious to logic and in- 
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different to fact, each incapable of seeing a polit- 
ical or a public question save from its own narrow 
angle—to those who understand the curious 
make-up of the American electorate, these methods 
will not seem abhorrent at all. On the contrary, 
the procedure of winning votes by studying the 
prejudices of the groups and classes, of scheming 
how to gain the support of those on one side with- 
out losing those on the other, of dodging and 
trimming and hedging, of concealing thought and 
hiding conviction—all this will not only seem 
justified by its necessity but it will seem a fasci- 
nating and entirely legitimate sort of game. It 
will seem that injecting questions of right and 
wrong into such a game is absurd. If the people 
—as a whole—could distinguish right and wrong 
—or if there was a chance to win on the right be- 
cause it was right, why then it would be different. 

But when plainly that is not so and when only 
the impractical think so, why talk about matters 
of morality in the hunt for votes? One might as 
well talk about right and wrong in the solving of 
a crossword puzzle or a game of checkers. It isn’t 
the fault of the politicians the political game 
has to be played this way—it’s the fault of the 
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people. There is no way to change it and the 
only thing to do is accept it—make the best of it, 
play it as a game in which considerations of moral- 
ity have no place and anything is right that wins 
votes. That is the practical political way of look- 
ing at it—and that is the way, some consciously, 
most unconsciously—all more than temporarily 
successful candidates for office do look at it—or 
at any rate play it. The necessities of politics 
are such that procedure along the lines above indi- 
cated in the campaign does not lose the candidates 
either their own self-respect or that of those who 
know them and know exactly what they are do- 
ing and how far from opening their hearts to the 
voters they really are. It is recognized that there 
is no other possible way to proceed—that though 
it might give the candidate a momentary personal 
gratification to say exactly what he thinks, it 
would also give him a very complete beating at 
the polls—unless he was lucky enough to have his 
inner thoughts coincide with the dominant preju- 
dices and sentiment. Looked at in the right light 
politics is not an immoral game—it is merely 


unmoral. 
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“T?'s a Humbug World” 


IT Is EASY ENOUGH to denounce the insincerity of 
politics and deplore the universality of bunk and 
humbug upon the part of politicians—particu- 
larly those in quest of votes. Certainly this book 
has done plenty of denouncing and deploring 
along these lines. 

Yet as a matter of fact, it is not exactly fair 
to contend that politicians have a monopoly of 
these unadmirable qualities, and that those en- 
gaged in other avocations and professions are 
wholly free from them, that in the non-political 
fields frankness and squareness are the invariable 
tule, that merit always counts, that humbuggery 
and hokum are unknown. That is not true at 
all. The truth is that the more or less general 
custom of arraigning politicians for failing to 
measure up to high standards of courage and 
candor—and it is here again freely admitted and 


asserted that extremely few of them do measure 
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up—when properly understood is rather a tribute 
to politics and public life than the reverse. 

That seems a queer sort of an argument but it 
can be sustained. Denouncing politicians and 
men in public life for humbuggery is like de- 
nouncing newspapers for inaccuracy. It is a more 
or less universal habit to assail the press for its 
mistakes. To listen to its critics one would think 
that American newspapers not only never, except 
by chance, get anything right, but are in addition 
devoid of honor and destitute of decency, that 
they are wilfully and deliberately untruthful 
and uniformly careless. This view is held by the 
ignorant and foolish but is none the less very 
widely held and there are few phrases more com- 
monly current than ‘You can’t believe anything 
you see in the newspapers.” 

Of course the fact is that in the matter 
of accuracy, in proportion to the chances for 
being inaccurate, the newspapers grade pretty 
well at the top, and in the matter of de- 
cency and honor they will average as high as 
any other business or profession—and this is 
said with a full knowledge of the frequency 
of mistakes in even the best-edited papers 
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and of the utterly indefensible conduct of certain 
kinds of papers. Two big things seem always 
overlooked by the critics of the press. One of 
these is that in journalism inaccuracy is more 
heavily and promptly penalized than in almost 
any other profession. Not with the freak sheets 
and journalistic excrescences—but with real news- 
papers consistent and continued inaccuracy is in- 
variably accompanied by loss of reader confidence, 
which in turn means loss of revenue. _ Also there 
is the always present danger of libel suits. An 
inaccurate reporter or a careless copy reader, can 
—and frequently does—cost a newspaper a ruin- 
ous lot of money. The tendency of juries is to 
‘‘soak”’ the newspaper when they get the chance. 
For various reasons easy to understand the news- 
papers are unpopular institutions. Jury sympa- 
thies are always with the victim of newspaper 
inaccuracy or unfairness. So well recognized is 
this that most newspapers, except as a matter of 
self-respect or when it is a clear case of “hold up,” 
almost always prefer to settle out of court rather 
than risk jury action. 

But aside from these penalties of newspaper in- 
accuracy, the other and still bigger point which is 
overlooked by those who assail the press is that a 
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newspaper man cannot, as can most others, con- 
ceal his mistakes. Doctors and nurses make their 
mistakes in the sick room and the hospitals and 
only the occasional one gets publicity. Lawyers 
make their mistakes in their offices or the court 
rooms and they are known usually to relatively 
few persons. Business men and bankers make 
daily mistakes but they can usually cover up and 
rectify without everybody knowing about it. 
Usually only his secretary knows just how many 
mistakes the big butter-and-egg man really does 
make. It is very different with the newspaper 
man. He has no way to cover up, no chance to 
bluff it out. He has to make his mistakes of fact 
and commit his errors of taste and judgment out 
in the broad sunlight where all the world can see. 
And there is never a chance of his “getting by” 
with a mistake. No matter how small or trivial 
it may be, some reader is sure to pick him up on it, 
some “old subscriber” will write in to the Editor. 
The net result of this is that while everybody gets 
a chance to talk about the newspaper’s mistakes, 
the inability to conceal his mistakes, the penalty 
for making them, and the financial danger in- 
volved in them, all combine to make accuracy the 


chief aim of a newspaper. 
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It is as absurd for newspapers not to strain 
to avoid mistakes as for a railroad not to exert 
every effort to avoid accidents. Again I say, con- 
sidering their chances to make mistakes, and the 
rush with which a daily paper is gotten out, the 
newspapers grade at the very top—and those who 
rail. at them—real newspapers, I mean—do so 
with a lack of understanding and an absence of 
perspective. Actually the common conviction 
that newspapers are very inaccurate is not in the 
least evidence that they are. It is rather evidence 
that a higher degree of accuracy is demanded of 
them than of any one else—and inasmuch as the 
newspapers purport to be public purveyors of 
facts, the people have a right to expect accuracy 
and to berate them for mistakes. It is healthy 
for the newspapers to be thus assailed. Other- 
wise unquestionably their mistakes would be very 
much more numerous than they are. 

To a certain extent it works the same way with 
politics and politicians. The consistent violence 
with which men in public life are attacked for 
“pussyfooting,”’ insincerity, cowardice, hypocrisy, 
humbuggery, bunk and cant is, I repeat, curiously 
enough something of a tribute to political and 
public life. This is not to say that they are not 
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guilty of all these things, that they are not gener- 
ally practiced in politics, that they are not part of 
the equipment of the successful practitioner. If 
this book has not shown that, then it has shown 
nothing at all. But the bitter denunciation of 
politicians and politics along these lines, the gen- 
eral disposition among the more intelligent classes 
to deride them is at least to a certain degree due to 
the unconscious feeling that political standards 
ought to be the highest, that public men are com- 
pletely contemptible when they fall short of com- 
plete sincerity, candor, honesty. In other words, 
more is unconsciously expected of men in public 
life than of men in private life. And, like the 
newspapers, they have to commit their sins of 
omission and commission out in the open where 
everybody can see. 

They are the shining targets. Everybody 
shoots at them. It is true they humbug the voters, 
trim and twist and turn, and are neither frank nor 
fearless. But who is? For example, does the 
candidate for public office perform any differently 
than the lawyer in a court room before the jury? 
Is any lawyer frank and fearless and honest and 
courageous in dealing with a jury? He is not. 
What he does is exactly what the candidate does. 
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He studies the jury and the individual prejudices 
of the individual jurors. He appeals to them 
through their prejudices if he can. He does more 
than that. Every careful lawyer before arguing 
his case has each juror looked up and a full re- 
port made on him—as to his religion, his politics, 
his racial origin, habits and associations. All this 
information is for the purpose not of getting 
justice for his client but to discover the weak spot, 
if any of the juror, to find out his prejudices so 
that they may be appealed to. No lawyer is ever 
interested in presenting to the jury the exact truth. 

That isn’t the game at all. He does not 
give the jury his real conviction concerning 
his client or his case. He magnifies the facts 
he thinks will influence them in his favor, and he 
minimizes and conceals so far as he can the facts 
that tell against his side. And it is all perfectly 
legitimate and ethical and natural and inevitable 
—but it is exactly the same thing the candidate 
does in appealing to the voters. If the candidate 
is a humbug and a hypocrite so is the lawyer. 
The difference is that the politician is uncon- 
sciously held to a higher standard than the lawyer, 
who frankly does his best to bamboozle a jury, or 
the business man who cuts corners to obtain a 
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trade advantage, or the bank and corporation 
directors who use inside information to manipu- 
late stock, who make money and turn other little 
tricks that in a public official would be denounced 
as dishonest, but in business are just considered 
smart. For example, the deliberate deceit of 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart, Chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
before the Senate Committee in the spring of 
1928, did not get for him the same sort of general 
condemnation from his business associates that 
would have been visited upon a public official who 
had similarly lied under oath. On the contrary, to 
a certain type of business man he became a hero, 
and the worst thing that happened to him was the 
statement of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that he had 
“lost confidence” in Colonel Stewart. It would 
be hard to frame a more milk-and-water denuncia- 
tion. What that seemed to be more than any- 
thing else was Mr. Rockefeller’s method of ‘“‘sav- 
ing his face” after his pious protestations concern- 
ing high moral standards in business and his ex- 
pressions of pride in the oil industry. 

With the lawyer it is considered a duty to fool 
the jury to the advantage of his client if he can. 

Look, for instance, at the Sinclair and Doheny 
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lawyers. Was their effort to present the full 
truth and all the facts to the juries that tried 
these wealthy men? It was not. They fought 
like tigers to keep from the juries all the truth 
that counted against their clients—and such facts 
as they could not keep away they did their best 
to discount and twist to the advantage of the de- 
fendants. The only facts they wanted brought 
out were the facts that favored their side, and 
their pleas, as are the pleas of all lawyers, were 
utterly lacking in candor. In other words, they 
exerted their every effort to humbug those 
juries—in exactly the way a candidate exerts 
himself to humbug the larger jury of voters. 
They gave them hokum and they hid, so far 
as they could, the facts. There is absolutely 
no difference in principle—only a difference in 
degree—and the difference is not in favor of 
the lawyers either. The real difference is that 
the politician gets denounced for not being on the 
level with the people, not expressing his honest 
convictions, not revealing his real feelings, while 
the humbugging and uncandid lawyer—and no 
lawyer—not even the best of them—can possibly 
be candid before a jury—is considered as merely 
doing his duty. 
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Nor are doctors always candid with their 
patients. Preachers—those professors of mor- 
ality—cannot at all times be wholly frank 
with their congregations, but are forced to camou- 
flage convictions when they have them. Busi- 
ness men of the late Judge Gary type—like 
Schwab for example—are addicted to peri- 
odically humbugging the people by talking insin- 
cere piffle about economic conditions, stressing the 
cheerful side, concealing all ugly and menacing 
facts. And the very newspapers which most 
scathingly denounce political hypocrisy and false 
pretense think it all right to paint the business 
outlook in optimistic colors with full knowledge 
that the facts do not justify optimism. 

“It is,” in fact, as the late Thomas R. Marshall 
used to say, “a humbug world.” Everybody— 
bankers, business men, doctors, preachers, news- 
paper men, lawyers—particularly lawyers—prac- 
tice more or less humbuggery, lack candor in their 
dealings—have to be devious at times. But it is 
the poor politician who has become the symbol 
of bunk and insincerity. To hear people talk one 
would think he had a monopoly of these things. 
He hasn’t. He just practices them where more 


people can see through him and recognize them. 
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And as heretofore suggested, if a broad view is 
taken, the fact that he is so freely and violently 
denounced is not altogether uncomplimentary. 
One point that should be clearly made is that 
while politicians consistently deceive the public 
they do not deceive each other. No man can hold 
political power as a party leader or a machine 
boss who cannot be trusted by those with whom he 
deals, whether they are corporation heads with 
whom he has politico-financial affiliations or ma- 
chine workers who look to him for leadership, 
sustenance and support. An old and singularly 
successful politician, long the boss of his State 
machine, used to say, “All there is in practical 
politics is a man’s word.” The really successful 
political leader is chary about making promises, 
but once made, he goes to extreme lengths to make 
his word good. George Brennan, Democratic boss 
of Chicago, is an example. It is hard to extract a 
definite promise from Brennan. He will evade. 
He will be purposely vague. He will equivocate. 
But when he once makes a definite commitment it 
can be counted upon one hundred per cent. 
Knowledge of this fact is one of his big assets. 
This trait of keeping your word is, however, not 
peculiar to Brennan—it is a common quality 
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among politicians. The ‘double crossing” polit- 
ical leader, the boss who promises the same job 
to more than one man, who does not “make good” 
on what he says, ultimately gets “ganged” from 
the inside, not the outside. It is as essential for 
the political leader to play the game on the level 
with his organization workers as for him not to be 
on the level with the voters during a campaign. 

Before closing this argument there is another 
thing that should be said in defense of public life. 
It is true that the oil scandals and the general 
crookedness of the Harding régime constitute a 
shocking chapter in American politics. It is true 
too that in every State in the country and every 
city there is a certain amount of governmental 
stealing going on. There has always been—prob- 
ably will always be—some public plundering, 
regardless of which party is in power, or how 
moral its professions. It is true, too, as pointed 
out in previous chapters, that the great bulk of 
moronic voters do not instinctively react against 
corruption except under certain conditions. Yet 
in spite of these facts, in proportion to the op- 
portunities there is infinitely less corruption in 
public life than in private business. Any bond- 
ing company will attest the truth of that state- 
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ment, but no observant person will need any testi- 
mony. It is too obviously true. There is no great 
bank, or great railroad, or great corporation of 
any kind that at one time or another does not 
have its internal thieveries. The bonding com- 
panies themselves—organized to insure against 
thieveries—have them. In New York City last 
year one large bank had nineteen separate at- 
tempts—most of them successful—at inside steal- 
ing. Nor are newspaper offices exempt from such 
experiences. 

The governmental thefts are not only less num- 
erous but are tremendously better advertised. 
Most of the thefts in banks and business houses 
get no publicity when they are discovered. But 
when a city, state or national theft is revealed, it 
is an immediate sensation. It becomes big news 
and is played up by the newspapers with almost 
as much enthusiasm as they show over a murder 
with a sex motive. In Baltimore a few years ago 
a large private institution was plundered by em- 
ployees to the tune of a million dollars. It re- 
fused to prosecute, shut off all publicity, salvaged 
a couple of hundred thousand, and no one was 


punished—or arrested—or even publicly dis- 
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graced. In 1928 there occurred the first real rob- 
bery in the State government in twenty-five years 
—some employees in the State Roads Commission, 
which in four years had expended more than $62,- 
000,000, stole approximately $200,000. They 
were arrested, tried, convicted, and literally for 
months there was scarcely a day in which the local 
newspapers did not carry a story on the subject. 
The point is that political and governmental 
plundering is far more sensational than private 
plundering, gets vastly more publicity, causes 
much more of a public shock, is far bigger news. 
Further, it is of course always and naturally mag- 
nified by the party out of power. It is right that 
this should be so. It would be very bad if it 
were not so. Nevertheless everything is relative 
in this world and, despite the Harding régime, 
despite Indiana and Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
public life as a whole in this country in the matter 
of honesty compares favorably with private busi- 
ness. It is a tribute to public life that govern- 
mental graft is bigger news than any other kind— 
but it is not true that it is in proportion as numer- 


ous oF as great. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
The Lure 


WITH NO DESIRE to modify any of the assertions 
heretofore presented in this book as to the bunk 
of politics and the insincerity of politicians, the 
statement is nevertheless here made that no poli- 
tician is more insincere in what he ladles out to 
the voters in his effort to hold public office than 
are those numerous and contemptuous persons out- 
side of politics, who assert that under no circum- 
stances could they be induced to enter politics or 
accept public office. There is unquestionably a 
widespread disposition to look upon the politicians 
and public office holders with scorn, but the scorn 
is nearly always tinged with envy. In every com- 
munity there are men who throw out their chests 
and with a superior air blatantly proclaim—‘“I 
wouldn’t accept the nomination if it were handed 
me on a silver platter.”” Everybody has met and 
heard men who talk like that. It is, ninety-nine 
per cent. of the time, complete bunk, almost alto- 
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gether insincere. There are, of course, a few who 
really would not accept high public office if it 
could be had—scientists, literary men, artists of 
one sort or another, but these are not the ones who 
make these pronouncements. 

The truth is there are extraordinarily few men 
anywhere and in any profession or avocation and 
practically none among business men, bankers and 
lawyers—particularly lawyers—who have not 
hidden deep in their hearts a desire for public 
office and honors, no matter how well they dis- 
guise it. Particularly is this true of the middle- 
aged rich. ‘Their protestations are exceedingly 
and especially hollow. When a man has made 
all the money he can possibly use or need, and 
has reached, say, fifty years, if he is normal and 
intelligent there is certainly nothing in continuing 
to pile up more millions. If he is healthy and 
without some absorbing hobby or interest; if he is 
not inclined to dissipation and idleness, there is 
practically nothing left for him save some sort 
of public service or honor. 

Of course the public service ought to be the 
most attractive of any. Politics ought to seem 


more worth while than any mere money-making 
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game—and, notwithstanding its drawbacks and 
the undoubtedly seamy side there is to the game, 
it still is. Also, these “I wouldn’t accept a nomi- 
nation handed me on a silver plate” boys know it. 
With ninety-nine per cent. of them the sham is 
easily revealed. Most of them are not even self- 
deceived. In most instances it is because no op- 
portunity for political preferment has ever come 
their way and they are utterly unable to create 
such opportunities. With others, back of their 
avowed disinclination for public office is lack of 
money, or lack of courage or confidence, or health, 
or something. Occasionally it is because of some 
hidden abnormality, a concealed weakness of per- 
sonality, some blot or stain on an apparently un- 
blemished record, which public life through polit- 
ical contest would be sure to reveal—or they are 
afraid it would. Some can’t financially afford to 
go into politics, some are simply afraid to take the 
risks; some are timid and distrustful of their 
ability to make a creditable showing; some have 
private or family reasons why they are debarred; 
with some, public office is too far beyond their 
reach. 


But the big point is that, save in rare cases, the 
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desire to hold public office is almost universal. 
Extraordinarily few men do not at one time or an- 
other dream of themselves in the White House, in 
the Senate, in the Governor’s chair of their state, 
as Mayor of their city. Extraordinarily few 
would not if they could arrange their personal and 
private affairs satisfactorily, if health and record 
were sound, if they could get the office without 
trouble, without risk and without loss of dignity, 
would not only succumb to an invitation to public 
office, but would welcome it with enthusiasm. 
Take for example Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon. When he first entered the 
Cabinet bankers and business men all over the 
country, and newspapers of both parties in all 
sections, talked—and still do—of the great 
“sacrifice” Mr. Mellon was making to accept the 
Treasury portfolio. There never was anything 
more ridiculous. Mr. Mellon, his most intimate 
friends agree, up to the time he entered the Hard- 
ing Cabinet, had led a dull routine banker’s life 
in Pittsburgh. His social contacts were not stim- 
ulating, his large business activities were uninspir- 
ing, his name was not generally known outside his 
home city. He had inherited some thirty millions 
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and two great banks from his father and in the 
course of thirty years this great fortune had more 
than trebled, which in the hands of any man of 
ordinary common sense and business acumen was 
automatic and unavoidable. 

What could there possibly have been for Mr. 
Mellon in continuing to pile up millions? The 
truth is that when Harding brought him to Wash- 
ington a new life opened for Mr. Mellon. It is 
agreed that in the last seven years he has had a 
wonderful time, that he has enjoyed his job, en- 
joyed his work, enjoyed the contacts, enjoyed poli- 
tics and politicians—even enjoyed the newspaper - 
men of whom he once stood so greatly in dread, en- 
joyed even his feud with Senator Couzens and 
the occasional attacks on him in the Senate by the 
Democrats and Progressives, vastly enjoyed being 
a power in politics and the reputation of holding 
the “key to the situation” in the national conven- 
tion of his party. Most of all he has, quite natu- 
rally, enjoyed the praise he has received. 

It is an inherent human quality to want 
to be well thought of. It is also a_prac- 
tically universal human trait to be pleased at 
favorable newspaper notice. There are men——and 


women too—who pretend they hate to see their 
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names in print. It is complete pretension. The 
only time they hate to see their names in print is 
when personal mention is accompanied by some 
form of adverse criticism. 

It is to the average human the most stimulating 
and delightful of all tonics, the sort of tonic of 
which one can never get too much and which is 
never followed by headache or pains in the 
stomach. It is just as abnormal not to want to be 
well thought of by your fellows and not to be 
pleased with favorable publicity as it is to have 
three thumbs or a hump back. Consider again Mr. 
Mellon’s case. Does any one think he would con- 
sider any number of additional millions as ade- 
quate compensation for the loss of the thrill he has 
got out of the widespread journalistic custom of 
referring to him as “‘the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton,” and the 
feeling he derives from the Republican contention, 
accepted by millions in all sections, that due to his 
financial genius the national debt has been reduced 
eight billions of dollars? Neither of those con- 
tentions is quite true but none the less it is not 
likely that there is enough money in the country, 
over and above what he has, to induce Mr. Mellon 
to trade the simple fact that a good many millions 
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of his fellow countrymen believe they are true. 

Take Dwight W. Morrow as another example. 
Mr. Morrow is not the type of man who ever 
talked about not accepting public office but he 
never had an opportunity for a worth while one 
until his friend Mr. Coolidge asked him to accept 
the Mexican Ambassadorship. Mr. Morrow sev- 
ered his connection with the great banking firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, of which he was a 
member, and all over the country bankers and 
editors talked extravagantly about the “‘sacrifice” 
he was making and spoke of his willingness to 
accept the office as “patriotic” and “noble.” 
There was nothing noble about it and the “‘sacri- 
fices” are absurd. What does a man worth thirty 
or forty or fifty or sixty millions sacrifice by giv- 
ing up the chance of making thirty, forty, fifty 
or sixty more? It will accumulate too fast to be 
looked after without trouble if he never earns an- 
other dollar anyway. He will have more trouble 
giving it away judiciously than in making it. 

Mr. Morrow is a modest, able, public-spirited, 
high-minded man but what he did was as much in 
his own interests as in the country’s. It was a 
sane, sensible thing for a man in his circumstances 
to do and what he has got out of it has been 
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vastly more than anything he could possibly have 
got by sticking in the Morgan firm. He has had 
not only the great personal gratification of accom- 
plishing an exceedingly difficult job in an excep- 
tionally skillful way, of having well served his 
country and made a real contribution to the peace 
of the world, but he has also received from the 
country general recognition of these facts. Mil- 
lions of Mr. Morrow’s fellow citizens think well 
of him as a result of his entrance into the public 
service who never gave him a thought before. If 
this does not mean a lot to him then there is some- 
thing wrong with him—and there isn’t anything 
wrong with him. He is all right. 

It would be easy to give other instances but the 
point I want to make is that the sort of thing 
Morrow and Mellon have got out of the public 
service makes it eminently worth while to any one 
and that there are extremely few not barred, for 
one of the many reasons previously given, who do 
not think so in their hearts whatever their public 
protestations. 

Politics is a hard game, and it is not played on 
a particularly high plane. Even the august 
Mr. Mellon’s Pennsylvania politics are not 


wholly devoid of an unsavory odor, chemi- 
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cally pure as he himself appears. The truth 
is that in politics both as to means and 
methods, every man goes just as far in compromis- 
ing with rigid virtue as his individual character 
will permit. In some cases this means that there 
is really no limit; in others it means going only a 
little way, but the difference is merely in degree, 
and with them all, compromise with their con- 
science to their character limit is the political 
tule. But so it is in the business world and in 
every other profession—including the ministry. 
There isn’t much reason for any of the rest to 
throw rocks at the politicians, but they do none 
the less, largely because politics being a public 
matter the politicians and office holders are nat- 
ural public targets. 

Then, too, they are our most numerous profes- 
sional class. The open season for politicians is 
the whole year round. Nor is the false pretense 
of the average successful, non-political business 
man and lawyer who says he “would not accept 
the nomination on a silver platter” a bit more pro- 
nounced than that of the public office holder who 
says that politics is a “thankless game,” that the 
public has no appreciation, that “a man is a fool 
to hold a public office,” that he wishes he could 
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get out and so forth. They may talk that way but 
they do not mean it. None—or practically none 
—voluntarily retire. Some seem to pull out vol- 
untarily but if you examine closely into the case 
a reason usually is revealed. Either health has 
failed or a fight is brewing that it seems not worth 
while to make, or it is a matter of political ex- 
pediency and judgment, or financial reverses have 
occurred, or there is some other personal reason 
that cannot be given. 

There are of course exceptions but certainly 
very few and such is the fascination of the game 
that ninety-nine per cent. of those who once get 
into politics overstay their time. Scarcely one 
per cent. get out before they are “ganged.” That 
is the rule—take what you can get and hold it as 
long as youcan. It applies to every political office 
from precinct executive on up to President. They 
never quit save reluctantly. It is all very well 
to talk about the “terrible burdens” of the Presi- 
dency (the present President, Mr. Coolidge, has 
gained twenty-five pounds carrying these bur- 
dens). Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
the notion that Mr. Harding died because of the 
tremendous pressure of the Presidency. Mr. Hard- 
ing died of an embolism following a case of bron- 
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chial pneumonia from which he had practically re- 
covered. He died from the sort of thing he could 
just as readily have died from had he never seen 
the White House. Those who went with him to 
Alaska—and I happened to be one of them 
—know that physically he was in fine shape on 
that trip, that he thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence, that he was in good spirits, that he was a 
candidate for renomination which, through the 
power of the Presidency he would have had with- 
out a struggle, that he was planning his campaign. 

The truth is that Presidents, Senators, Gover- 
nors, Members of the House of Representatives, 
Mayors, and others, quit when their time comes 
with equal reluctance. With a President, once 
out of office, all life is an anti-climax. There are 
practically no thrills left. Since Washington’s 
day there has probably been no man who lived 
four or eight years in the White House but was 
thereafter afflicted with a dreadful nostalgia 
whenever he again saw or even thought of that 
unpretentious dwelling. It is a deeply rooted, 
popular belief that they are glad to get back to 
private life, but that is fiction, not fact. 


THE END 
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